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ANNOUNCEMENT. 
Holmes New Readers 


The first four books of this new series have attracted wide at- 
tention, and have rapidly passed into the hands of delighted pupils. 
They are regarded as the brightest and most attractive of School 
Readers, with their careful grading, their helpful script exercises, 
phonic drills, and language exercises, with their beauty of illus- 
trations and typography, their excellence of binding and lowness 

f price. 
. We take pleasure in announcing the 


NEW FIFTH READER 


as now ready, and fully up to the high standard of merit and 
attractiveness of the lower books, with its choice selections full 
of varied interest to pupils, and drawn largely from standard 
authors; its biographical sketches of authors; its suggestive 
explanatory notes, and its artistic illustrations. 

Specimens mailed for :—First READER, 15 cents ; SECOND, 25 
cents ; THIRD, 40 cents ; FourtH, 50 cents ; Firru, 72 cents; or the 
set of five books for $1.50. 

Correspondence invited. Send for Descriptive Catalogue of 
our Publications. 


University Publishing Company, 


66 & 68 DUANE STREET, 


3 Tremont Place, Boston. NEW YORK. 
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“THE TRUE METHOD OF TEACHING GEOGRAPHY ” 
I8 SET FORTH IN 


Methods and Aids in Geography 
By ee one KING 


“An invaluable aid to teachers and normal 
students.” 


The Picturesque Geographical Readers — 


By Prof. CHAS. F. KING 
1n four fully illustrated volumes. (In Press.) 


Blaisdell’s Popular Works. 


“It teaches Literature by using the author's 
productions.” 


“ REPLETE WITH INTEREST FOR THE YOUNG.” 


Supplementary Reading. 
STORIES FROM AMERICAN HISTORY 
THE BOSTON TEA-PARTY 
NOBLE DEEDS OF OUR FATHERS 


Used in public schools of New York, Chicaigo, 
Boston, etc. ; aT 


Boards. Price, 30 Cents, each 





* BEST OF ITS KIND.” 


Excellent Quotations 
By Mrs. JULIA B. HOITT, 
Deputy State Supt. of Public Instruction, Cal. 
Price, 75 Cents, 


Cambridge Series of English Classics. 


First Steps with American and British|“Fesuatsonin fcc Nu OY A: 
Authors FROM JANE AUSTEN. Rédited 


RS 
by Oscak Fay ADAMs 75 cents. 
By ALBERT F. BLAISDELL, A.M. (Others in preparation) 
Price, 75 Cents, 


po Burgoynes’ Invasion of 1777 
Study of the English Classics 


By SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE 
“ An acceptable teacher's aid.” First Volume of the Library of Decisive Events 
Price, $1.00 


in American History. 
Blaisdell’s Physiologies, 


Price, 40 Cents 
KOR YOUNGEST SCHOLARS 
Child’s Book of Health 30c. 
FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADES 
How to Keep Well 
FOR ADVANCED CLASSES 


Our Bodies and How We Live 
60 Cents. 


Most Popular Temperance Physiologies. 














“ ALL SCHOOLS NEED It.”’ 


Lessons on Manners 
By EDITH E. WIGGIN. 


Exerting a good influence on thousands of 
School Children. 


Price, Boards, 30 Cents 


Everyday Business dn press) 
A most valuable manual for schools 
Price, about 50 Cents 


42c. 








NET prices. Examination copies sent by mail upon receipt of price. 
Publications mailed to any address upon application. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, BOSTON. 


Full Catalogue of our 








Metcalf’s Language Exercises. 
By Rosert C. METCALF, Supervisor of Schools, Boston, Mass., and ORVILLE 
T. Bricut, Superintendent of Schools, Englewood, Ill. Cloth, 12mo, 230 
pages. Illustrated. For Introduction, 42 cents. 


This book is more strictly than any other work of the kind a book of language exercises. It 
isa book of such exercises as wi'l induce correct habits ani lead to good usage Much care is had 
in the arrangement of the lessons to secure constant freshness and at the same time to furnish 
repeated practice in every varicty of exercise. 


Harper’s inductive Latin Method. 
By Pror. Wa. R. Harper, Ph.D., Yale University, and Isaac B. BuRGEss, 


A.M., Latin Master ers High School, Newport, Rhode Island. 
Has m For Introduction, each $1.00. 





153 and 785 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


LATEST ISSUES. 


Harper’s Inductive Creek Method. 
By Pror. Wm. R. Harper, Ph.D., Yale University, and WILLIAM E, WaTERs, 
Ph.D., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The method ap in these books is that followed by Professor Harper with such signa 
success in his classes at Chautauqua and elsewhere. 


Spencerian Copy Books. Revisev. Eprmion or 1888. 


COMMON SCHOOL SrERrks, Nos. 1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 6, 7. 
SHORTER CouRSE, Nos. 1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 6, 7. 

TRACING CourRsE, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4. 

THE SPENCERIAN COPY BOOKS, in their various editions, have long been recognized 


Now Ready. 





Our Brief Descriptive List sent free to any address. Correspondence solicited. Liberal terms for first supply or for examination, 


_IVISON, BLAKEMAN & COMPANY, _ 


as the National Standard. 








{49 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 





THE YOUNG FOLKS’ LIBRARY. 

For School and Home. Edited by LARKIN Dunton, LL.D., 
Head Master Boston Normal School. ; 

A series of choice volumes for supplementary reading, prepared 

and edited with careful reference to their helpfulness im the edu- 


cation of the Young. 


“STORIES OF 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT! 


The following Volumes in the Library now Ready: 


By ANNA B. BADLAM, of the Rice Training School Boston. 


Book I. At Home. 24 cts. Book I[I. In the Country, 36 cts. 
Book II. At Play. 30cts. BookIV. At School. 42 cts. 
Also will be ready for early publication several other volumes. 


Copies of either of the above will be mailed to any teacher for 
examination on receipt of price. 


CHILD LIFE.” 





SILVER, BURDETT & CO., Publishers, 6 Hancock Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 





A NEW WORK ON CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


The Government of the United States. 


y W. J. COCKER, A.M. 


SYNOPSIS OF CONTENTS. | 


I, PRINCIPLES OF GOVERNMENT; Government in its various forms; the 


— why our form of government is best ; the duties and responsibilities of citi- 
zenship, 


Il GROWTH OF NATIONAL AUTHORITY; the government of the colo- 
les; their dependence on Great Britian, and their independence of each other; the 
necessity of a union for defence in the wars with the Indians and in _ the 

volutionary War; the distinctive features and defects of the Confederation ; 
the causes that compelled the States to seek a firmer union ; the difficulties and per- 


270 Pages. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 





Price, 72 Cents. 


plexities of the Constitutional Convention ; the final adoption of the Constitution in a 
spirit of mutual concession and forbearance. 


Ill. THE GOVERNMENT UNDER THE CONSTITUTION ; the Constitu- 
tion as the supreme law of the land ; the powers and limitations of the Federal gov- 
ernment; the relation of the National authority to the State governments ; the 
organization and mode of procedure of Congress; the checks and balances of the 
Federal System ; the rights and privileges of citizens as embodied in the Constitu- 
tional amendments. / 
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MORRIS EARLE & CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


W. H. Walmsley & Co., 


1016 Chestnut St., Phila. 










R. & J. Beck’s 
MICROSCOPES, 


Sole American Agents, 


MORRIS EARLE & CO. 


Microscopes and all 
Accessories and Ap- 
paratus, Photogra- 
hic Uutfits for Ama- 
eurs, Spectacies, 
Kye-Glasses, Opera 
=. and Marine Glasses, 
' @te., etc. 
lllustrated Price List 
mailed free to any ee mention this paper 
in corresponding with us. 


ANDREWS M’F’C CO., 


Manufacturers of the only 


Dovetailed School Furniture 


.IN THE WORLD. 








ANDREWS’ 
Globe», Tella- 
rians, Maps, 
Charts of ali 
kinds, Black- 
boards, Dust- 
less Erasers 
and Crayons. 
Just Published. 
Goff’s Histori- 
cal Map of U.S. 
Plain, incisive 
and complete. 
Send for circular. 


Andrews Mfg Company, 


76 FIFTH AVE., Near 14th St., N. Y. 


A. H. Andrews & Co., 195 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
and Post and Stockton Sts., San Francisco. 
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it and Best Made, 
~s LARS FREE, 
quick filing, 


8 FOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEAL PENS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 7 
For ARTISTIC USE in fine drawings, Nos. 659 (the celebrated Crowquill), 290 and 291. 





For 
FINE WRITING, Nos. 303, 604, ana Ladies’, 170. For BROAD WRITING, Nos. 294, 389, and 
Stub Point, 849. For GENERAL WRITING, Nos. 404, 332, 390, and 604. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, N.Y. HENRY HOR, Soie Agent. 


The New York School Book Clearing House. 
(Formerly ANDERSON SCHOOL BOOK CO.) 


ubmight Dee aa S re h 00 | E 00 k as “as tomubjects and condition 
Wanted. 


Condition. 
Whether nA wisb to res or SELL, 
Address, SCHOOL BOOK CLEARING HOUSE, 65 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 


Whether new, sheli worn or second- 
hand, and we will ae you COMMUNICAT 
An Offer Mention the ScHOOL = SEN 
WANTED. 
gf CHOOL SUPE RINTENDF NTS AND TEACHFRS who are energetic to represent 
our associati We have over 100 Teachers, School Superintendents and Principals of Schools 
now enga ed, one they average to earn over $100 00 month each, where they devote their 
whole time to this work. A few earn as high as $300 and $4 yl month. Many teachers say they 
will never again enter the school work so long es we will give them employment. t of 
references required. For circulars and terms, 


National Library Association, 103 State St., Chicago, Ill. 


25 VOLUMES IN ONE! K Voice Well Trained 
The Teacher's and Students | sive pleasure and Prot 


| j B R A R Y Thousands of voices are ruined by 


improper training. The VAN BUREN 
By H. B. Brown, G. D. Linp . 
AND OTHERS. METHOD OF VOICE CULTURE is the best. 


+ ‘ 
At the head of a)l works for teachers! Seventh It is pronounced “the cream of the 
year! Undiminished popularity. Rudersdorff Method.” 
PRACTICAL, COMPREHENSIVE, RELIABLE. | pupils, artistes and physicians. 
The best ideas and best methods of teachers of 
national reputation. It has no equal in prepar- 
ing for examination. 


80 STATE SUPERINTENDENTS | Method sent upon application. 











Testimonials from 
Corres- 
pondence solicited. Summer Instruction 





for teachers. Pamphlet detailing the 


got | cman of onshore  Cotem, it. a oom | 
or imonials here nd for fu icu 
rice eth Hovelsa Big Maratea Biges, "ioe JEANNETTE VAN BUREN, 
ibrar: er, Mar e8, .75 | 
AGENTS if you want a sure thing try this 146 BOYLSTON STREET, 


book. It is easy to sell because it is a necessity to 
teachers. Terms, pages, etc., free. New edition 
revised to date. 
T. S. DENISON, : 

168 Randolph street, | EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


Chicago, Hl. | | 
| 


SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
AI 


‘Diplomas, Black Boards, Maps. 


| | [Estimates for School Supplies] 
By Dr. Eb- | . _— 

WARD Pick, ., M. A., from Simonides to of every Description. [7 

** Loisette.” With 1K... for a Rational | 


Method of IMPROVING THE MEMORY, AND Fa- ARTHUR COOPER . 


CILITATING THE ACQUIREMENT OF ~ ay 
NEW YORK. 





BOSTON. 














ition, 256, Address Dr. Pick, 4 Crion'sa., N.Y. | 299*Broadway, 
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WORT} 
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‘Le PILLS" 


a EDICINE 
For or aMe and Nervous Disorders, such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick 
Headache, Giddiness, Fulness, and ply after Meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, 
Cold Chills, Flushings of Heat, Loss of ane ney Shortness of Breath, Costiveness, 
Scurvy, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Frightful Dreams, an nd all Nervous 
and Tremb Sensations, &c. THE FIRST Do! E WILL GIVE RELIEF IN TWENTY 
MINUTES. is isno fiction. Every sufferer is earnestly invited to Lh Box of these Pills, 
~“ the ot Te yen er to bea DB per see spar edicine.—“Worth a guinea a box.”— 
EECHAM'S S$ PILLS, taxen as directed, will quickly restore females to complete health. For a 


WERK STOMACH, IMPAIRED DIGESTION; DISORDERED LIVER: 


ACT LIKE MAGIO: ae ‘nwtoeg will work wonders upon the V ns, Strength” 
a ng the muscular Syste ring Io -lost Complexion; brin, ine ‘tose e keen edge of 
appetite, and arousing with ihe ne ROS BU ae HEALTH the whole physical energy of the 
human ne pee facts” admitted Ores in all classes of societ ot Ae and oneof the 
best guaran ¢ Nervous and Debilitated is that BERCHAM'S PILLG HAVE THE LARGEST SALB 
or ANY PAT PATENT Scab Tone IN THE WOBLD. Full directions with each Box. 
* Prepared only by THOS. BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire, England. 

Sold lly. B. < ALLEN & CO.,, 365 and 367 Canal st, New York. 


Sole aguine for tne United States, who (inquire first), if your druggist does not keep them, @ 
WILL MAIL BEECHAM’S PILLS ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, 25 CENTS A BOX. 
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PURE CHEMICALS, 


For Colleges and Schools. 


ge ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUES 
furnished on application. 


CALIGRAPH| 


GREATEST SPEED ON RECORD !! 


T. W. Osborne wrote 179 words in on 
single minute on the CALIGRAPH, the 
Champion Machine of the World. 
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G. A. McBride wrote 129 words in a sing!¢ 
minute, Blindfolded, thus in each cas¢ 
proving the faisity of many of the state- 
ments of our competitors. 





For fall and correct account of above test, address 
THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


BRANCH OFFICES :—237 Broadway, N.- Yi 
14 W. 4th Street. Cincinnati, O.; 1003 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia. 
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The School Journal. 
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THE MOST PHILOSOPHICAL METHODS OF TEACHING. 
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HE conventions held this summer certainly 
show an advance upon those of past years. 
There was a discussion ef bottom principles far 
more than has been usual. We can only present 
the outlines, but they show that the tedious 
addresses on all sorts of subjects gave way in many 
instances to live discussions of live subjects. 





Js the attendance of older pupils in our public 
schools decreasing? Supt. Charles Jacobus, of 


-New Brunswick, N. J., finds that in his city it is, 


He finds that of children between five and eighteen 
years, the legal school age, fifty per cent. have been 
in attendance. There are, however, many attend- 
ing the parochial and private schools, so that this 
percentage means little, but there is no explanation 
of the failure ot many of those between sixteen and 
eighteen to attend, except that they do not appreci- 
ate the value of the education given at the schools. 
Of those between six and fourteen years, the 
average attending school ranges from fifty-five to 
eighty-four per cent., the percentage increasing 
with the years. From eighty-four per cent. in 
attendance between the ages of thirteen and four- 
teen, the average suddenly drops, and only forty 
per cent. of the children between the ages of four- 
teen and fifteen attend the schools; only thirty-three 








per cont. of those icbeeie fifteen and sixteen, 
twenty-one per cent. of those between sixteen and 
seventeen, and but five per cent. of those between 
seventeen and eighteen. The statistics show, too, a 
decrease from previous years. Here is a question 
of vital importance. It is stated, on what appears 
to be good authority, that only five per cent. of all 
the children in the United States attend any kind of 
a school after they have passed their fourteenth 
year. 





'T is apparent to all who study the actual condi- 
tion of things that we bave entered on a change 
in the school-room routine that is not to stop at 
once. Really, we do not know much about educa- 
tion. It is the science of man; and that is the most 
difficult of all to understand. We can only investi- 
gate, with patience and thought. Are we willing 
to investigate? 

Of all persons who sit down befvure the problem of 
education, the teacher (in general) is the least pre- 
pared to solve it. First of all, he comes to it usually 
with no discipline of thought power to discriminate 
the real from the unreal, the permanent from the 
fleeting. Second, he comes to it with a bias, and he 
holds that bias; the educational form he was edu- 
acted in, he will perpetuate. As it was done to 
him, so will he do to others. This tendency to 
preserve the old is very valuable, but it must be the 
valuable old; the teacher keeps all alike. A friend 
says he never can get enough garret room for his 
wife; she keeps every thing, good and bad. The 
colonies felt the need of cutting loose from England ; 
but to have no king! why, it seemed to them they 
were entering on a chaotic condition of things. So 
it seems to thousands of teachers, if it is proposed 
to put grammar into the secondary classes, or to 
teach spelling all day long, instead of in a class 
merely, or to increase the time devoted to manual 
training. 

In considering these and otber points, let the 
teacher bear steadily in mind that he is not a fair 
judge. His tendency is to preserve all. What is 
good, what is absolutely essential, it is not easy to 
say. These are profoundly difficult questions to 
solve, and they cannot be solved by saying, ‘‘ We 
have always had this in the school-room,” or by 
saying, ‘‘ That is needed in the affairs of life.” It 
needs larger observation, experiment, and a knowl- 
edge of the human being. We do not know the 
child yet. Because it is put down on the school 
curriculum that arithmetic is to be studied, it does 
not settle the question. 

All of this is in the way of suggestion. Let us be 
open to conviction ; let us invite investigation ; let us 
look for more light; let us get the opinions of even 
humble teachers who have studied the subject. As it 
now is, we look for the views of some superintend- 
ent, as though that would settle things forever. 
We repeat, the problem of education is yet but par- 
tially solved. 





r. his address before the teachers, State Supt. 
raper referred to the need of the aid of the 
dition’ in the work of elevating the public schools. 
And how little aid comes from the colleges! Hamil- 
ton College has seemed to ree the necessity, but 
scarcely any other does. All the schools, from the 
humble district school to the proud university in 
this country, are parts of one system. If the pri- 
mary school flourishes, the university will flourish. 
The real truth is that the colleges here have fol- 
lowed the course of the European colleges. They 
have not attempted to educate, but to impart a 
given amount of instruction, and take it for granted 
that education will follow. They feel that they can 
get along perfectly well without the common school ; 
all they want is an academy to grind in a sufficient 
quantity of Latin and Greek. Some have added a 
chair (!) of pedagogy, in order to meet the popular 


demand ; at the same time they say in their sleeves. 
“There is no such thing as a science of pedagogy.” 
The colleges never will flourish until the common 
schools flourish. There may be one or two that, 
sustained by large bequests of money, seem to have 
a life and soul, but, taken together, the colleges are 
far from being successful. Nor are the college-men 
successful, because they are college-men—that is, 
from the education gained at the college. Other 
things enter into the problem. Alongside of the 
successful college-men are thousands of other suc- 
cessful men who have never been inside of college 
walls. The thing to be desired is the joining of 
hands of all the educators of a state. The colleges 
should take an interest in the primary school. A 
comprehensive plan of work should be devised; 
every pupil in the common schools should be 
encouraged to undertake it, in the college or out of 
it. In other words, there should be an enrollment 
of all the young men and women in a course of 
study, either ia normal schools, academies, homes, 
or colleges; the course should be followed, and cer- 
tificates given. The Chautauqua scheme has its 
lessons. Let the colleges wake up. 





R. PAYNE is reported to have said, in his 

address before the recent meeting of the 
National Association, that ‘‘ Twenty-five yeara ago 
the ‘ object-teaching craze’ was almost universal, 
and was made the standard of educationa! acquire- 
ments. Now, however, it is one of the ‘ has beens.’”’ 
‘Has been,” why? Because it has given tone to 
educational progress. The ‘manual training 
craze’ is the direct offspring of the *‘ object teach- 
ing craze.” Reforms never go backward. The tide 
has been setting towards something better in edu- 


cation ever since Comenius wrote his ‘* Orbis Pic- 
tus,” Pestalozzi his ‘‘Leonard and Gertrude,” 
Rousseau his **‘ Emile,” and Froebel his ‘‘ Education 


of Man.” Object teaching called teachers away 
from abstractions torealities. It showed them that 
the senses must be brought into contact with 
things. This introduced practice departments into 
normal schools, and turned out senseless repetitions 
of worn-out phrases of catechetical lore. The world 
moves, and object teaching has helped to move it. 





ii is just ten years since the National Association 

met in Philadelphia. And in looking back over 
those ten years, we see there were men at that 
meeting that felt even then that the schools should 
be modified to better fit them to be educational agen- 
cies. These were three: M. A. Newell, L. 8. Thomp- 
son, and A. J. Rickoff, the latter proposing changes 
looking towards industrial education. Men see 
clearer to-day than then. The subject of ‘* Degrees 
for Teachers” was then debated by Prof, Gilchrist ; it 
now seems to be nearly accomplished. W. T. Har- 
ris urged that every teacher should study the kin 
dergarten. How that subject has grown in import- 
ance. It lay in obscurity then. Ten years have 
done a great deal, have they not? 

It has not all come through these discussions; no, 
by no means. There is a live press that discusses 
things, whether the teachers do or not. The press 
has been the active cause of putting manual train- 
ing into the schools of this city. The association 
furnishes an opportunity for the bolder men to say 
what they think, and this is of value. The others 
go home to think it over. In these ten years some 
men have come to the front that have had a com- 
manding influence on educational thought. Since 
1879 F. W. Parker, Supt. MacAlister, Bulter, Bal- 
liet, Stanley Hall, and Seaver—all commanding 
men—have risen above the horizon ; and it looks 
as though we should have some men really great as 
educators in this country ; men to whom the public 





may look for leadership, 
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PROF. PREYER ON CHILD MIND. 





PROFESSOR PREYER’sS study of the growth of the 
child’s mind leads him to conclude that sensibility to 
light, touch, temperature, smell, and taste, are present 
on the first day of infant life. Hearing 1s, in his 
opinion, the only special sense which is not active at this 
time. The child hears by the third or fourth day. 
Taste and smell are senses at first most active, but they 
are not differentiated. General organic sensations of 
well-being or discomfort are felt from the first ; but pain 
and pleasure, as mental states, are not noted till at or 
near the second month. The first sign of speech in the 
shapt of utterance of consonant sounds is heard in the 
latter part of the second mdath ; these consonants being 
generally “‘m,” “r,” “g,” or “t.” All the movements 
of the eyes become co-ordinate by the fourth month ; 
and by this time the child begins to have the “ feeling 
of self,” i. e., he looks at his own hands, and looks at 
himself in the mirror. The study of the child’s mind 
during the first year shows conclusively that ideas 
develop and reasoning processes occur before there is 
any knowledge of words or of language ; though it may 
be assumed that the child thinks in symbols, visual or 
auditory, which are clumsy equivalents for words. By 
the end of the year the child begins to express itself by 
sounds, i. ¢., speech begins. The development of tts 
speech capacity is, according to Preyer, in accordance 
with the development of the intellectual powers. By 
the end of the second year the child’s power of speech is 
ace acquired. Professor Preyer’s most stnking 
and important conclusion, in his own opininn, is that 
the normal infant can form concepts and perform logi- 
cal operations without the aid of words, or gestures, or 
symbols of any kind. He also shows, what was known 
before, that the infant understands spoken language 
before he gan produce the sounfis he hears ; and finally, 
that the child, before he begins to speak, forms all the 
sounds that occur in his future speech. Professor 
Dreyer thinks that by his observations he ‘‘ has bridged 
over the only great gulf between the child and the brute 
animal.” The professor does not believe in stimulating 
the infant imagination by fairy stories or religious 
myths ; but he believes in ‘‘ A’sop’s Fables,” and has his 
son repeat one to him every morning. 
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SWISS SCHOOL-HOUSES. 








Herr Cari HIntRaAGER, of Vienna, an architect who 
has made a specialty of the desi~n and construction of 
school-houses, is now engaged in the study of American 
school-houses. He has published an essay on Swiss and 
Italian school-buildings. The ideas of the Swiss * regard 
to instruction in schools, and the separation of the sexes, 
are very similar to ours; their school-houses fyrnish 
models which can be adapted to our use almost without 
change, and the more recent Swiss school-houses are 
admirable to a degree which one can hardly compre- 
hend. Education in Switzerland is compulsory, all 
children being required, by strict laws, to attend school 
from their sixth or seventh year to their twelfth, thir- 
teenth, fourteenth, or fifteenth, according to their cir- 
cumstances, the cantons fixing their own regulations in 
this respect, and, much oftener than with us, erecting 
handsome, well-planned, and well-situated school- 
houses. ‘The people’s palaces,” as they call them, are 
a matter of pride to even the smallest villages. Herr 
Hintrager informs us that a town like‘Aarau or Zofingen, 
with four or five thousand inhabitants, will spend two 
hundred thousand dollars on school-buildings, in addi- 
tion to the cost of the land. In the coungry districts, it 
is common for several villages to unite im the erection 
of a substantial and well-planned building, which 
is placed in the most healthful location that can be had, 
and is arranged with particular reference to securing 
the best effects of air and sunshine that it is possible to 
obtain. In plan, the structure is divided, like our own 
modern school-buildings, into class-rooms, arranged to 
accommodate not more than fifty pupils each, and 
approached by a brightly lighted corridor, often sixteen 
feet or more in width, which affords facilities for the 
orderly movement of the children to and from their 
places, at the same time that it furnishes them with a 
play-room for stormy weather. There are gymnasiums, 
attached to nearly all school-houses, The law requires 
that all Swiss boys shall have regular training in gym- 
nastics during the last six years of their school life. The 
gymnasiums are airy buildings immediately connected 
with the achool-houses, and well supplied with appara- 
tus, so that they may be, and often are, utilized, out of 
schooi hours, by clubs or privato personas, 


Italy in its efforts for popular education follows closely 
on Switzerland, the foremost of European nations. In 
1881, Turin, atown of 215,000 mhabitants, spent $375,000 
in new school-houses; Genoa, with a population of 
165,000, spent $200,000 in the same way, and Naples, 
experided $400,000. The new Italian school-buildings are 
of the most substantial character. A very wide corri- 
dor, with ample windows, occupies most of one side of 
the structure, and gives access to the class-rooms, which 
occupy the other, and are limited to a capacity of fifty 
scholars each. The class-rooms face directly sonth, and 
a spacious cloak-room often intervenes between them 
and the corridor. The building has no cellar, but the 
first floor is raised above the ground, and the space un- 
der it is left open, so that the air can circulate freely 
through it. 
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GLAZIER’S SOURCE OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 





Glazier claims that in 1881 he discovered ‘‘ the primal 
reservoir” of the Mississippi, a lake flowing into the 
south-western arm of Itasca. Since then he has made 
desperate efforts to have his claim recognized, with vary- 
ing success. 

Mr. G. Woolworth Colton, the accomplished map 
engraver of this city, says: ‘‘ When Glazier came to me 
in the fall of 1882 with his very rough map to talk of his 
claim, and to give us the geographical data for adding 
his streams and lake, I saw at once that he was claim- 
ing what did not belong to him, and so told him.” 

Mr. Colton then showed him a copy of the U. 8. Land 
Survey, dated 1876, on which the lake was plainly 
meandered as Elk Lake. Nevertheless, Mr. Colton was 
requested to correct the draught, and to engrave it with 
‘‘Lake Glazier enlarged.” He humored the captain, 
and as the sequel proved, innocently strengthened the 
claim. He was, however, not slow to repudiate his share 
in the work and to denounce Glazier’s fraud when he 
found how the map, with other means, was being used to 
deceive numerous geographical societies and publishing 
houses, 

For those who care to pursue a detailed “ inquiry into 
the history and progress of exploration at the head- 
waters of the Mississippi since the discovery of Lake 
Itasca,” we would recommend an early perusal of 
‘* Captain Glazier and His Lake,” an incisive and racy 
review of this whole matter by Mr. Henry D. Harrower, 
who was not to be deluded into allowing Glazier’s 
geographical quackery to supplant the truth as based on 
the scientific explorations of Schoolcraft in 1832, of 
Nicollet in 1836, and of Hall in 1875. The unparalleled 
audacity of Glazier’s account as given in the American 
Meteorological Journal for 1884, is luminously set fcrth 
in a series of parallel columns which show with deadly 
effect Glazier’s wholesale plagiarism from ‘‘ School- 
craft’s Narrative,” 1834,even to the meteorological tables, 
though by the evidence of his own party he had no 
instruments with him. 

This pamphlet was published October, 1886, in the 
Educational Reporter (Extra), and was shortly followed 
by a report of Mr. Hopewell Clarke, an experienced land- 
explorer, the authorized leader of an expedition to the 
headwaters of the Mississippi at the expense of Messrs. 
Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. In this report Mr. 
Clarke presents facts which render Glazier’s claim, not 
only false, but ridiculous. Mr. J. C. Brower, who has 
visited the Itasca region this year, verifies Mr. Clarke’s 
observations. 

The New York Sun, The New York Times, and the 
Pioneer Press, of St. Paul, have investigated the claim 
and pronounced it worthless. Distinguished men fully 
qualified to pass an opinion on this question, were 
prompt in their decision against it. Among these we 
may mention the late Dr. F. V. Hayden, Supt. of the 
U. 8. Geological Survey ; Mr. Henry Gannett, geogra- 
pher of the tenth census, now in the U. 8. Geological 
and Geodetic Survey ; Mr. N. H. Winchell, state geolo- 
gist of Minnesota; and Mr. Russell Hinman, author of 
Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co.’s new Physical Geography. 

Against the judgment of these men, based as it is on 
well-known and incontrovertible facts, the assertions of 
Glazier fall flat and powerless, ¥. D. SHIMER. 





A WOMAN can keep a secret. It has been proved be- 
yond a doubt. Some time ago President Dwight of Yale 
announced that an unnamed person had supplied the 
money for the new recitation building at Yale. Now it 
turns out that a woman is the benefactor, and that a 
dozen women in New Haven knew the fact, but said 


SINCE so many schools have been closed with Latin, 
it is well to recall the famous prayer of Dr. S. H. Cox. 
He was specially fond of rolling out classical quotations 
when addressing the Almighty ; he would frequently 
translate his phrases lest the Lord might not understand 
his Latin. At a meeting of the Presbyterian general 
assembly, one year, when he was moderator, he said in 
the midst of his opening prayer : 

**Oh, Lord Jesus Christ, thou art the ne plus ultra of 
our desires, the sine qua non of our faith, and the U/lti- 
ma Thule of our hope!” This reminds us of a speech of 
Andrew Jackson’s. It is well known that he never had 
studied Latin, and not much of anything else inside of a 
school-house. On one occasion as he was closing a stump 
speech, Amos Kendall, who was sitting behind him said 
so that he heard him, ‘‘Give them a little Latin, Gen- 
eral.” So after a few minutes he closed his remarks by 
uttering the well known spelling book phrases, ‘‘£ pluri- 
bus unum,” ‘‘Multum in parvo,” “ Sine qua non,” ** Pro 
bono publico!” The shouts could have been heard for 
miles. 
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NATURE never grades her pupils, although she fre- 
quently punishes them. 





THE first school-houses were the temples of nature. 
Here the early children of this world learned their 
lessons. Here Homer was taught. 


_ 
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_ THE biggest things on earth are to be found in this 
country. We are often reminded of this fact. But 
isn’t it a little unfortunate that all the big things are 
not in onestate. What a bigstate that would be! Now 
here is the Georgia School of Technology. It is going 
to have the biggest barometer on the continent. The 
tube is to be twenty feet high, and broad in proportion. 
It will be too bad if, after getting this mammoth instru- 
ment into position, Georgia is not favored with a large 
and varied assortment of weather. But Georgia can’t 
have everything big—New York City, for example. In 
this, the first year of the new centennial, would it not 
be a good thing to catalogue all the big things we have 
—big heads, for example? Then we could add big text- 
books, big schools, big buildings, our big business, etc. 
But there is one big thing that couldn’t be exhibited—a 
big heart. Easy enough to find all sorts of other big- 
nesses, but this bigness would be hard to catch. 








THOSE who give large sums of money for educational 
purposes are generally very careful to know how it is to 
be applied. This was recently illustrated by the visit of 
George W. Childs and A. W. Drexel, of Philadelphia, to 
the Pratt Institute, of Brooklyn, for the purpose of 
studying its methods and plans. Mr. Drexel has given 
$1,500,000 to found a technical school for women in his 
city. 





THE practice of frequent re-elections of principals, 
superintendents, ministers, and teachers is harmful. 
There is hardly a minister popular enough to stand the 
result of a yearly vote of his congregation. When a 
teacher has proved himself competent, he should be let 
quietly alone, as far as his election is concerned, ouly 
helped and aided to make his work better and better as 
the years passon. Kind criticism is always good toa 
good man, but the feverish excitement attendant upon 
an annual election is not conducive to either mental, 
moral, or spiritual growth. 





A TExas editor in commenting on the retirement of a 
teacher from the “ profession” of teaching, and becom 
ing connected with a saw-mill in the capacity of an “‘off- 
bearer,” says : ‘‘ Jesse is well fitted for his place and we 
wish him unbounded success in his new and enlarged 
field of labor.” This reminds us of a commendatory 
note concerning a young man who wasa teacher but 
had just been admitted tothe bar. An editor in Connec- 
ticut where he lived said : ‘‘ We congratulate William 
Peters on his elevation, from the humble position of 
teacher to the exalted and lucrative profession of the 
law. We have no doubt as to his success, His charac- 
ter, or rather want of it, eminently qualifies him to 
become a politician. We are glad he has chosen a field 
of work which is peculiarly fitted for the exercise of 
those faculties which make the ordinary office-seeker 
and ward politican successful.” Do poor teachers make 
good politicians? We do not believe it. 
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Tuer late Dr. Woolsey’s love for Plato was almost 4 








nothing about it, not even to their husbands. 





personal passion. He admitted him into heaven. 
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NOTES FROM IHE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 
NASHVILLE. 


By THE WAY AND ON THE Spor. 


Those who have known most intimately the real con- 
dition of things for several months, have not expected a 
large meeting at Nashville. So they have not been dis- 
appointed. The entire enrolment did not reach 2,500. 
This is far better than Atlanta did, but how it differs 
from Chicago, and Madison, or even Topeka and San 
Francisco! Yet it had some snap to it, especially in the 
discussion on manual training and denominational 
schools. Dr. Woodward told some plain truths in a 
very plain and personal way, for which several found 
fault with him. Those who did not know what his 
provocations were had ground of complaint, but those 
who wept the most were those who were hit the hardest. 
The speaker or writer who is personal, is the one who 
must expect personalities in return. He mustn’t com- 
plain if he has to take a dose of hisown medicine. Why 
is it necessary to prove every year that manual training 
is not a failure? Simply because those who are con- 
vinced this year fall from grace and have to be con- 
verted over again next year. We advise Dr. Woodward 
to let the old manual training agnostics alone, and ex- 
tend his revival work into fresh fields, already ripe for 
a harvest. Dr. Harris said in discussing this subject that 
‘‘tool work and manual training cannot reveal more 
than is already revealed.” As a general truth this 
statement is correct, but its application may be very in- 
correctly made, All general truths are misleading. Is 
not manual a sense work, constantly revealing to the 
learner new truths? What elsedoes or can? Certainly 
not thinking, abstracted from all connection with the 
world of material things. We think Dr. Harris is 
growing more epigrammatic as he grows older. He has 
always been philosophical. Dr. Peabody stated that in 
his opinion ‘‘ manual training should be considered as a 
specialty added to the high school.” What would he 
do with drawing, sand molding, paper cutting, and 
designing in the lower grades? Would he turn all these 
into specialties to be added to the high school. This 
statement is a sample of many other so called arguments 
used by the opponents of the exercise of all the senses in 
getting and imparting knowledge. 

But the most interesting, and in some respects the 
most able discussion that ever took place in the associa- 
tion, was the one on denominational schools on Wednes- 
day morning. The speakers were Cardinal Gibbons, 
Hon. John Jay, Bishop John J. Keane, and Edwin D. 
Mead, the first two by proxy, and the last two in person. 
Cardinal Gibbons stated clearly the church view of edu- 
cation, and, as we believe, the only view any one can 
hold who believes in the divine headship of Christ, and 
the divine constitution of His Church. Bishop Keane 
affirmed these opinions, and Mr. Mead denied them. 
That he represented the whole Protestant church we do 
not believe, but that he fully expressed the universal 
opinions of “liberal” Christianity we are certain. The 
average man, now-a-days, does not take as much stock in 
the church, as the real, genuine, old fashioned Christian 
does. Here was the exact difference between Mr. Mead 
and his opponents. The Catholics, and many Protes- 
tants, are out and out churchmen. Mr. Meadand thou- 
sands like him are not. We thought that some of Mr. 
Mead’s allusions and sentences (shall we say epithets?) 
could have been modified. They were not in good taste. 
With this exception his paper fairly represented the 

agnostic element in our country, viz., those who believe 
that a school has necessarily nothing more to do with 
the Christian religion than with any other religion, or 
that it is mo more necessary for a school to be opened 
with Christian worship than for a business house to 
commence its work in this manner. The whole discus- 
sion centered around the following questions : Who are 
the authorized teachers of religion? In order to teach 
morality, must the Christain religion be taught? Is it 
practicable to give to each denomination its portion of 
the public money? We cannot see how the attitude of 
the Pope towards the American public school affects the 
question, yet this was a question Mr. Mead made a good 
deal of. Bishop Keane’s final speech was a marvel of 
eloquence, skill, and adaptation. He put his side of the 
question with consummate ability, and all agreed that as 
a debater he has few equals in this country. His man- 
ner was admirable, his positions skilfully stated, and 
his spirit excellent. The Catholics have a strong advo- 
cate in him, The whole discussion will appear in full in 
the printed minutes, and will have permanent value. 

The most profitable paper presented before any sec- 
tion was the one by President Gray, of the St. Cloud 

state normal school, on ‘ Methods of Instruction and 





Courses of Study in normal schools. ” It appeared in the 
shape of a report, but it contained a vast amount of in- 
formation in reference to the ‘true inwardness” of 
these state schools. The committee was appointed at 
Chicago. Thirty-two questions were submitted, the 
answers to which make a valuable summary. It is im- 
possible to present them in these pages, but when the 
volume is printed we shall refer again to the subject. 
Is it not strange the ways and methods of our state 
normal schools should differ in so many very important 
particulars? 

The barbecue on Tuesday, July 16, was enjoyed by the 
teachers present, and by thousands of others who came 
to see, eat, and have a good time. It also gave occasion 
for the explosion of the usual amount of eloquence that 
must always begin anything great in our country. But 
the speeches were generally good, more sensible than is 
often the case on such eecasions. The welcome by State 
Superintendent Frank M. Smith, was an acrosti¢ poem, 
the concluding verses of which were— 

“ To the ‘Sons and Daughters of the Golcen West,’ 
Eastern brothers and sisters along with the rest ; 
Northern, also, as broad and as vast as our main— 
Nashville bids youall welcome, thrice welcome again ! 
Ere you leave us we trust that you still can maintain 
Southern homes and hospitality are not merely a name; 
So, with cordial friendship, we give you our hand, 
Earnestly hoping that this meeting may ever stand, 
Educationally, nationally, socially , the first in the land.” 

This is first-class sentiment, but not quite up to that 
standard as poetry. Better poetry and equally good 
sentiment were the verses recited by Miss Finnegan. 
Here is a stanza— a 

“* Welcome !’ proudly shout the people, 
Echo gladly answers *‘ Come!’ 
Bounding from our Eastern mountains, 
Murmuring in our city’s hum, 
Bubbling up in lovely fountains 
Where our Western river rushes, 
Comes the message forth to greet you, 
Tennessee is proud to meet you.” 

Nashville is proudly called by Southerners the 
‘* Athens of the South,” and not inaptly so. Of the 
Southern states only Texas stands in advance of Ten- 
nessee in respect to her public school advantages, and 
no Southern city surpasses her in the number and quality 
of her private and endowed corporate schools. The 
most liberally endowed university in the South is the 
Vanderbilt, and it is said that the Peabody normal col- 
lege has more money at its command than any similar 
institution in this country. Including Vanderbilt and 
Peabody, there are twenty-three schools of high grade 
for the education of young men and women. The 
Catholics have five schools. There are three kindergar- 
tens. Including Fisk and Roger Williams universities, 
there are eleven schools for the education of the colored 
race. In addition there are four business schools. The 
attendance at the white schools is, 3,275 ; in the Catho- 
he schools, 870; in the business colleges, 250; in the 
kindergartens, 75 ; in the colored schools, 1,980; giving 
a total of 6,550 pupils, and about 400 teachers. In addi- 
tion there are thirty-six colleges, universities, and other 
chartered institutions, scattered throughout the state, 
but all within easy reach of the center of culture and 
wealth. In thcse schools are 6,000 pupils and 400 teach- 
ers. The time for the supremacy of the public school 
has not come to Tennessee yet, but it is rapidly on the 
way. 

The trip to Tennessee, even in the summer, is delight- 
ful. First the sail on the ocean to Norfolk, or Newport 
News, in one of the elegant Old Dominion steamers is 
restful, unless on the occasion of a choppy sea, when 
Neptune demands a tribute. The whole coast of New 
Jersey to Cape May is almost a continuous line of cot- 


tages. The harbor off Fortress Monroe is memorable,’ 


and the bay of Norfolk and Portsmouth one of the most 
commodious in the world. The ride up the peninsula 
through Yorktown, past the old college of William and 
Mary, and over the hard fought battle grounds of 
McClellan’s campaign, through the country estate of 
John Tyler, and by Malvern Hill to Richmond,is full of 
suggestive thoughts, The whole country is full of one- 
armed and one-legged soldiers who will tell stories of 
the late war by the hour to any who will listen. Rich- 
mond is no mean city, but the barren pine land between 
it and Charlottesville, the home of Jefferson and the 
University of Virginia, is rather dreary. It is associated 
with too many lives sacrificed by boys in blue and gray; 
to have much interest to us. But beyond Charlottesville 
the country is magnificent. On, over, or rather through 
the Blue Ridge, down through the valley of Virginia, 
up the Alleghany mountains, past the springs, and then 
on into the hot and malarious Ohio valley ; then through 
the wild, untamed east Kentucky region, into the blue 
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grass country around Winchester, Lexington, and 
Frankfort, right past Henry Clay’s Ashland estate to 
Louisville—all this is inspiring. The corn and tobacco 
of Kentucky are just ndw in their glory. But corn for 
what? For whisky, for old Bourbon ; warranted to do 
its work every time. Kentucky corn goes down men’s 
throats, making them beasts, and Kentucky tobacco 
into their mouths making them filthy. What a product 
—whisky and tobacco! Can Kentucky be proud of it ? 
But of her blue grass and horses, she can boast. It is 
probable that the best horses in the world are raised in 
‘Old Kentuck.” The country between Louisville and 
Nashville is beautiful, but the further South one goes 
the less luxuriant is the corn and tobacco. At Nashville 
we approach the limit of good grass country, and the 
region of cotton growing. The location of Nashville is 
beautiful. Before the era of railroads the Cumberland 
afforded cheap communication with the outside world, 
but now its importance has much diminished. What 
a revolution the steam horse has made! Will dlectri- 
city accomplish as much during the next half century? 
We think not, yet no one can tell, for already an electri- 
cal railway is projected between New York and Chicago, 
over which small cars for freight and mails are to be 
projected in the space of three hours! Think of it! A 
letter written in New York in the morning may be 
delivered in Chicago the same afternoon. The future is 
full of possibilities. 
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Ir seems strange, yet it is a fact, that the exhibit from 
Oregon was the best of any state in the Union. It con- 
sisted of school work and state products. The display 
was in charge of Hon. E. B. McElroy, state superinten- 
dent of public instruction. 





THE association goes to St. Paul next year. 





Mrs. James K. PoLk, lives at Nashville, a hale and 
-hearty old lady of ninety. She was able to receive 
many visitors. 





THE association has become so complex an affair that 
it is impossible for any paper to report its entire pro- 
ceedings. Those who wish this must pay two dollars 
for the annual volume. This gives the whole work. 





THE exhibits of Fisk University, Nashville ; Straight 
University, New Orteans; Warner Institute, Jonesboro, 
Tenn., and Beach Institute, Savannah, were highly 
creditable. There were aiso exhibits fyom the colored 
public schools of Nashville. 





AmonGa the most noticeable displays of work were 
those from the Cook county schools, Ill. ; Montgomery 
high schools and public schools; Jenning’s Business 
College, Nashville; Miss Higbee’s school for girls, 
Memphis; Caok county, IIl., normal school ; Caledonia 
public schools, Miss.; Saco, Me., public schools, and the 
Atlanta, Ga., public schools, All of these were ex- 
cellent. 

THE Santee Normal Training School, of Nebraska, ex- 
hibited the work of its Indian scholars. This exhibit was 
mainly composed of models of various articles of wood 
and iron, and showed a handicraft that cannot be ex- 
celled. Evidently the children of the forest have re- 
ceived an excellent training in this work, and have 
profited by the instruction of their preceptors. 





AmonG the strong papers at the National Association, 
were those on the history of education, especially the 
ones by Dr. Hinsdale, Ann Arbor, Professor Williams, of 
Cornell University, N. Y., and Professor Venable, Cin- 
cinnati. The last was admirable. It will be worth 
almost the price of the volume. , He has picked up 
much of the early history of schools in the Ohio valley, 
and his paper is sprinkled with many of its richest 
gems. 





James A. CANFIELD, of Kansas, was elected president 
of the National Association, and W. R. Garrett of Ten- 
nessee, secretary. C. W. Hewett of Illinois, who has 
served the association as its treasurer for several years 
was re-elected to the same office. 





WHEN Nashville was selected as the place for holding 
the sessions of the National Educational Associatian the 
local committee proposed to arrange a grand school 
exhibition, and with that end in view applied to the 
Legislature for aid. A bill was introduced in the House, 
and passed, appropriating $5,000. In the Senate the 
amount was cut down to $3,000, and the bill finally 
killed. Being unable to secure the necessary funds the 
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project was abandoned, but information being received 
that exhibits had been prepared in various parts of the 
country it was decided to make some provision for 
them. Accordingly the Hall of Representatives was 
secured and Prof. Webber was placed in charge of the 
matter. He devoted his personal attention to the 
arrangements, the result being that nearly 6,000 square 
feet of wall space was provided for exhibits in the hall, 
besides table and wall space in the corridor for the dis- 
play of school supplies. The various committee rooms 
were also utilized for the latter purpose. 

THE Dixon Crucible Company, of Jersey City, dis- 
played 1,100 different styles of pencils. It was prepared 
for the centennial at Philadelphia in 1876, when the 
collection was exhibited. Since then it has been around 
the world, having been exhibited at Paris in 1878, and 
subsequently at Vienna, Sydney, and Melbourne. 
The company has adopted a unique method of advertis- 
ing. The agent has a register, and every teacher who 
registers is presented with a box of assorted pencils. In 
conversation with this agent he said that he had given 
away over $1,000 worth of pencils. A liberal method 
of advertising, certainly ; but it pays, they say, and we 
have no doubt of it. 

A NOTABLE map of Tennessee, made under the super- 
vision of Dr. J. M. Stafford, of Vanderbilt University, 
state geologist, was exhibited. It was made in plaster 
and then painted by Prof. Chambers, of Nashville school 
of art. We shall givea history of its origin and perfec- 
tion, as an incentive to other states to prepare similar 
modeis. What an education it would give, if each of the 
schools in our state could have such a map within its 
reach! The time is not distant when no school in any 
state will be without one. 

THE ‘* Hermitage” is to Tennesseeans what Mount 
Vernon is to the nation, what Charlottesville and the 
grave of Gen. Robt. E. Lee is to Virginians, and what 
the house of Henry Clay at Ashland is to Kentuckians. 
It is a Mecca to which all visitors to Nashville are ex- 
pected to go. Most of the visiting teachers paid their 
tribute to the memory of Old Hickory, and many of 
them amused themselves in trying on his famous bell 
crowned hat. It proved too large for nearly all. The 
brains of the visiting members were not equal to the 
ordeal. The great commoner was not only a man of 
will, but ample brains as well. 





A VERY amusing episode occurred in the association 
when Secretary Canfield rose to suy : ‘‘I have a some- 
what unusual announcement to make.” And this was 
the announcement he made: ‘ As you all know, Gen. 
Andrew Jackson left no immediate descendants ; but he 
adopted a,son, to whom the name of the great com- 
moner was given by the legislatwe of the state. The 
name has ever remained in the Jackson family. This 
morning there was an addition to the population of 
Tennessee and to the Jackson family. The happy 
parents, desiring in some way to recognize the presence 
of the National Educational Association, have author- 
ized the announcement that the new comer is named 
ALBERT MARBLE JACKSON !” 

Responding President Marble said: ‘If 1 hada son I 
should name him Jackson, but I never dreamed that a 
great-grandson of Andrew Jackson would be named for 
me.” The house was shaken with applause. Hereafter 
we suppose Supt. Marble will be a true Jacksonian Dem- 
ocrat, and teach his namesake the immortal principles 
that made the name of Jackson a synonym of energy 
and party loyalty. 

AMONG the many old friends whom we were delighted 
to greet, none were more refreshing than Presiden, 
Baldwin of the Sam Houston state normal school, Tex 
as, and President Eldridge, of the Troy state normal 
school, Alabama. For many years Dr. Baldwin has 
been a pioneer in education; first in Indiana, then in 
Missouri, and now in Texas. His books are well known, 
one of them having been translated into almost every 
civilized language of the world. He bears his honors 
and years nobly, and bids fair to do many more years of 
effective work in the educational field. For a long time 
Dr. Eldridge has been an effective educational worker 
in Iowa. It was our good fortune to first know him, 
when he was county superintendent of Washington 
county, Iowa, where, under his appointment, we con- 
ducted the first normal institute ever held in the Hawk- 
eye state, and as far as we have ever heard, in the 
United States. Other review academic schools had been 
held, but before this time, no genuine normal institute 





had ever been organized, in which practice and 
precept were married. The true normal institute is dif- 
ferent from an academic or lecturing institute. We 
hear that Iowa has forsaken the tradition of the fathers, 
and made her institutes more preparatory to the exam- 
ination than the work of teaching. Would it not be 
well for her to go back to the good old way, and make 
them schools of practice and observation. What was 
good in the sixties will be good in the eighties and nineties. 





Ir is undeniably a fact that the private school has 
taken strong hold of the affections of the Southern peo- 
ple, and it will take a long time to change the current of 
thought. But the changeis coming. In the free public 
school lies the hope of the new South. One by one 
her educators will fall into line until all will keep step 
to the music of the free school march. The pay school 
is doomed to die. This is the prophecy of the future. 
An education that is good for the rich is equally good 
for the poor. The white must share the benefits of edu- 
cation with the black, not in the same school, but under 
equally able teachers, and under equally favorable cir- 
cumstances. In working out this problem, we are solv- 
ing the other problem, ‘‘ What shall be done with the 
colored race?” Educate everybody! Educate !! Thisis 
the watchword of progress. The colored race is here to 
stay. This is as certain as the decrees of the Almighty. 
We must elevate all, harmonize all, unite all, not in 
family bonds,—that cannot be; but in educational and 
Christian bonds,—in the firm union created by intelli- 
gence and piety. - Here is the common ground, ordained 

»d and sanctified by Christ. in whom there is no 
bond or free, no rich or poor, no black or white, but all 
are one. 

THz many expressions of attachment to the SCHOOL 
JOURNAL and INSTITUTE, which we received at Nashville, 
were highly encouraging. It shows that we have not 
labored in vain, and that our friends are found in all 
parts of the Union. Thousands of teachers are searching 
after better methods, and hail with delight anything 
that will make their work more effective. They are tired 
of the old hum-drum monotone of the past, and are in 
earnest to get the best that can be found. These good 
things we shall continue to give them, 
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NASHVILLE, TENN., JULY 16-19. 
SELECTIONS FROM THE PROCEEDINGS. 


MANUAL TRAINING. 


By Dr. C. M. Woopwarp, St. Louis. 


After reviewing the history of the training school for 
boys which in 1880 was opened in connection with 
Washington University with sixty-seven pupils, and 
now has two hundred and forty-one, he, in referring to 
the results of such education, said they were many and 
momentous. 

First, manual training has had great influence on edu- 
cation, as evidenced in the establishment of similar 
schools elsewhere, and the adoption of manual training 
elements in high schools and grammar schools. 

2. The extension of the period of schooling where 
manual training has been judiciously applied. 

3. Judicious manual training inculcates a taste for 
study, and greater zeal for higher education. Not one- 
third who have gone into higher education in the St. 
Louis high school expected to do so when they entered 
the manual training school. Such a course of training 
possesses three capital properties : Interaction of recita- 
tion work and laboratory work, combination of the phy- 
sical and intellectual, the lectures demonstrated in the 
shop emphasize the learning of the books. 

4, An economic benefit results. This is a valid and 
important consideration. He showed that manual 
training is not a failure, as President Marble stated in 
an address at Baltimore a few months ago. He also 
pointed out alleged fa!lacies in arguments against man- 
ual training advanced by Geo. W. Brown and Dr. Wm. 
T. Harris. He showed that shop work is full of life, 
more fully engaging the attention for the time being to 
the exclusion of worthless thoughts, than books would 
do; recreation in that it calls into play faculties not 
employed in book study, and enabling the student to 
gain an experience whereby he may more thoroughly 
understand and appreciate the symbols and words which 
contain the written thought and experience of others. 

Dr. Wma, T. HARRIS read a paper on the Jntellectual 
value of tocl work. An educated man has a hand, 
and a brain to direct it. A repetition of one act 
deadens the brain until it ceases to act, the work 
becoming automatic. A machine can do better work 





than a human drudge who cannot see ideas. If he 
were educated he might direct the machine whose 
work now supersedes his own. Educate a man in 
science, and he can soon learn all machines, and easily 
adapt himself to any. Knowledge is enlightening in 
proportion to its adaptability. Education demands 
training, not so much in technical skill as in general 
science. When process becomes habit it becomes hand, 
and theory, being exhausting, soon dces away with 
brain. We need in education not so much sti«'y of tools 
and machinery as science, becouse it keeps the mind in 
more activity. Some things are means for ends other 
than are found in themselves, others are ends for them- 
selves. The things of the material world—organic and 
inorganic—are means for advancing the realm of mind, 
the mind deals with an end for itself. Matter and body 
are instruments for perfecting the soul. What has the 
school done for material and spiritual education? 
Arithmetic gives the first glimpse of inorganic nature ; 
geography shows organic nature in relation to inorganic 
on one hand, and man on the other; grammar looks 
into the structure of intellectuality as revealed in lan- 
guage ; history reveals the mind as manifested in will ; 
literature and art show how the great genius of the mind 
has revealed itself in feeling and thinking. So the 
school teaches man through the five windows to all 
points of existence. Tool work and manual training 
cannot reveal more than is already revealed, but can 
make more plain that which is already in view. It 
should never yield to an economic spirit, but should 
keep in view the study of pure science, and the humani- 
ties whereby possibilities and ideals may be seen, which 
will go far to making better and more successful laborers 
in industry. 

Dr. 8S. H. PEaBopy, of Champaign, IIl., read a paper 
on The value of tool work as related to the active pursuits 
in which pupils may subsequently engage. 

The better the workmen, the better the work, said 
he, and the workman should seek to elevate himself. 
Tool work has advantages—first, pedagogic, in fitting a 
person to better overcome the difficulties inherent in any 
active pursuit ; second, economic, often called practical, 
which enables him to enter special pursuits, and accom- 
plish useful results. Practicability includes two ele- 
ments, a discriminating and analytical intelligence, and 
a possession and control of technical skill, the first being 
directive, the second operative. Manual training 
should be considered not as the sole feature of the school, 
but as a specialty added toa high school. As drawbacks 
to manual training in this connection, the tools used do 
not include those with which more than one-tenth of 
the people earn a living; familiarity with the certain 
use of a tool may be a bar to acquiring another and 
probably better use of the same tool ; the cultivation of 
otherwise undeveloped faculties may be good or bad, as 
they are applied. We ought to teach trades, increasing 
as much as practicable the variety, until every boy and 
girl shall have a thorough special instruction. 

Note.—Dr. White, of Cincinnati, was expected to discuss the 
same subject, but we think he was crowded from the program for 
want of time. Supt. Wise, of Baltimore, read a careful)y-pre 
pared paper, but unfortunately we have no abstract of it. It was 
aa argument in its favor. 

RELIGION IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS—DENOM- 
INATIONAL RELIGION. 

By CARDINAL GIBBONS. 

I am persuaded that the popular errors now existing 
in reference to education spring from an incorrect notion 
of that term. To educate means to bring out, to develop 
the intellectual, moral, and religious faculties of the 
soul. An education, therefore, that improves the mind 
and the memory, to the neglect of moral and religious 
training, is, at best, but an imperfect and defective sys- 
tem. According to Webster’s definition, to educate is 
‘*to instill into the mind principles of art, science, 
morals, religion, and behavior.” ‘‘ To educate,” he says, 
‘in the arts is important ; in religion, indispensable.” 

But it is not enough for children to have a secular 
education ; they must receive a religious training. 
Indeed, religious knowledge is as far above human 
science as the soul is above the body, as heaven is above 
earth, as eternity is above time. The little child that is 
familiar with the Christian catechism is really more 
enlightened on truths that should come home to every 
rational mind than the most profound philosophers of 
pagan antiquity, or even than many of the so-called 
philosophers of cur own times. He has mastered the 
great problem of life. He knows his origin, his sublime 
destiny, and the means of obtaining it—a knowledge that 
no human science can impart without the light of reve 
lation. The combination of religious and secular educa- 
tion is easily accomplished in denominational schools. 
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To what extent religion may be taught in the public 
schools without infringing the rights and wounding the 
conscience of some of the pupils is a grave problem beset 
with difficulties, and very hard to be solved, inasmuch 
as those schools are usually attended by children belong- 
ing to the various Christian denominations, by Jews 
also, and even by those who profess no religion what- 
ever. 

By Rt. Rev. JOHN J. KEANE. 

Bishop Keane then proceeded to read his own paper, 
only a brief synopsis of which can be given. The sub- 
ject, as announced, was, “Should Americans Educate 
their Children in Denominational Schools?” The 
speaker introduced his subject by saying that he 
accepted the courteous invitation to read a paper at this 
meeting because he believed that investigation and frank 
discussion would lead to the prevailing of truth. He 
took the position that the individual does not belong to 
the state, but the state belongs to the individual. The 
state has no right to dominate the family. He quoted 
both scripture and history to prove it. {[t was his 
opinion that true patriotism would be better taught 
where the principles of Christianity are most constantly 
and carefully inculcated. The Christian parent would 
necessarily desire that the higher and better nature of 
his child should be developed, and this he could not 
expect in the secular or state school. 

There can be no incompatibility between the idea of a 
good Christian and a good American. ‘The school,” 
said he, “ that sends forth the child a model Christian 
will send him forth a model American. The schools of 
America should be the most Christian schools in the 
world, for the civilization of America is a Christian civ- 
ilization. The good Christian American will choose for 
his child a good Christian American school. The 
decline of Christianity in the empire of Germany is not 
owing to the teaching of Christian‘ty in the schools, but 
to the lack of Christian teaching in the universities.” 
His geneial line of thought was this: The denomina- 
tional or Christian school is capable of making its pupils 
Christian patriots, which America much needs, while 
the unchristian or state school cannot give such instruc- 
tion as is necessary to the development of the highest 
patriotism. ‘‘ Do you suppose,” he asked, “ that it was 
in undenominational and unchristian schools that Wash- 
ington and the patriotic founders of this government 
were educated? You know it was nct. There are no 
more patriotic Americans on this continent,” said the 
speaker, ‘‘ than the members and clergy of the Catholic 
church. And they are not less patriotic because they 
give their children the blessings of Christian education.” 

In closing, Bishop Keane said: *‘ A prominent Amer- 
ican has rightly said that the permanence of our institu- 
tions depend upon the liberal education uf our people. 
But how inconsistent he was to insist that such educa- 
tion must be given in schools where Christianity cannot 
be taught.” 

By Epwin D. MEap. 


The discussion was continued by Edwin D. Mead, of 
Boston, who asked : ‘‘ Has the denominational school a 
proper place in America ?” 

He quoted from Arnold’s Catholic dictionary to show 
that the Catholic church holds that man’s allegiance is 
first to the church, and second to the state. He agreed 
with the author so far as that which concerns character 
and a noble life, but did not admit that any authority is 
superior to the state. He admitted that the state may 
sometimes be wrong, but held that she always got right, 
and denied the right of the church to supreme authority 
in all matters of education. He held up to severe criti- 
cism a recent magazine article of Cardinal Manning, in 
which that eminent divine claims that the American 
public school is robbing the home of its rightful author- 
ity over its own children. The speaker thought such 
claims as those made by Cardinal Manning are weak, 
unfair, and dishonest. Replying to the cardinal’s state- 
ment that ‘‘ nature knows nothing of school directors,” 
Mr. Mead said: ‘“‘ Nature knows nothing of shirts, petti- 
coats, knives, or forks ; nor does nature know anything 
of priests, bishops, and cardinals.” Continuing, he 
said: ‘“‘As Ihave asked you, ladies and gentlemen— 
Catholics and Protestants alike—to join me in commen- 
dation of the candor and frankness of the Catholic dic- 
tionary, | ask you to join me in condemning the unfair 
clap-trap appeal of Cardinal Manning.” 

The speaker, in treating of the enforcement of the 
parochial schools upon the parents of the Catholic 
church, said: ‘‘The policy of the Romish church to 
establish and,maintain parochial schools depends upon 

exactly the same policy of coercion that Cardinal Man_ 
ning complains of, The Roman Catholic talk about 














parental liberty to send his children to such schools as 
he choose,” said the speaker, ‘is pure fiction. Every 
Catholic parent knows that he has the privilege of send- 
ing his children to a public school if he desires, and get 
out of the church.” In support of these statements, he 
quoted at length from the court records of Boston, and 
from numerous pastoral letters of priests, bishops, arch- 
bishops, and cardinals, from Maine to New Orleans, and 
from Boston to San Francisco. 

*“* The policy of the Roman church toward. the public 
schools of America,” said the speaker, “is decided at 
Rome, and orders are issued from there to the ministry 
in America. Pius the IX. pronounced the public school 
system of America a most pernicious system !” Taking 
up the claim of the Roman Catholics that, as they do 
not patronize the public schools, they should be 
exempted from paying taxes, the speaker said that when 
the state allowed any of its money to go to the support 
of denominational schools, a step is taken toward the 
destruction of the public school system. Concerning 
the enforcement of Catholic children in schools he said, 
“In America these things are not proper, and in 
America they must not exist.” The speaker argued that 
the parochial or Roman Catholic school should have 
exactly the same liberties and privileges that Episcopal, 
Baptist, or Methodist schools have, but when a denom- 
inational school proposes to force itself upon any portion 
of the community by the authority of its priesthood, it 
should be curbed in its progress. ‘‘The public school,’ 
said the speaker, ‘‘ is the conservator of our democracy, 
and should not be interfered with.” In closing, Mr. 
Mead said : ‘I have enjoyed hearing Bishop Keane stand 
here and plead for individual liberty of thought.. The 
world has changed much since Luther stood before the 
Diet of Worms.” 


BisHop KEANE’S REPLY. 


Bishop Keane expressed his pleasure at hearing the 
bold and frank argument of Mr. Mead. He said that 
Cardinal Manning’s candor and his logic had been 
attacked. ‘‘ We will let the English people,” said the 
bishop, ‘‘ take care of Cardinal Manning’s honesty. He 
is among his friends there.” 

Concerning the cardinal’s logic, he argued that Mr. 
Mead had not understood him at all. Mr. Mead’s inter- 
pretation of Pope Leo’s condemnation of the municipal 
schools of Rome was false and unjust. Bishop Keane 
said that this was not a question between Catholics and 
the pubhe schools, but between Christians and the pub- 
lic schools. ‘‘ It is illogical,’ said he, ‘‘ to make the dis- 
cussion of a denominational question the occasion of an 
attack upon the Catholic church.” 

In reply to Mr. Mead’s statement that the authority of 
the state is supreme, Bishop Keane said: ‘‘The man 
who takes that position is just 1,500 years behind the 
times. That question was settled in the negative in the 
Roman amphitheater.” 

Coming to Mr. Mead’s recital of the recent discussion 
cf a proposed law before the Massachusetts legislatare, 
Bishop Keane displayed much indignation, saying: 
** The proposed Jaw was the most impertinent and infer- 
nal interference with family government I ever knew.” 


This was the most personal and decided discussion ever con- 
ducted on the floor of the association. 


THE LEGAL STATUS OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL, 


By STATE Supt. DRAPER, New York. 


After defining the public schools, as designating 
schools supported by general taxation, managed by pub- 
lic officers, and taught by teachers having legal author- 
ity, he said : ‘‘ The American public school is a unique 
institution. The distinguishing features of our public 
schools do not, and in the nature of things cannot, 
obtain in other lands without revolutionary changes in 
their systems of government. The common schools of 
America have been of gradual growth, and have come 
to their present state only in recent years. When gov- 
ernment comes to exercise its powers in the maintenance 
and management of a system of general education ; 
when it taxes all the people for the support of schools, 
and guarantees one within practicable walking distance 
of every home, that system rises to the importance and 
dignity of a governmental institution, and receives 
recognition as such, and such recognition brings with it 
the support, the restraint, the regulation, and direction 
of the law of the land.” 

‘* They are not national, neither are they local institu- 
tions. Rather they are state institutions, maintained 
and controlled by the state, that they may contribute to 
its greatness and the happiness of its people. This 1s 
unquestionably the law.” 

“The law forbids anything in connection with the 





public schools which invalidates or abridges any of the 
rights of citizenship or of domicile guaranteed by our 
other American institutions. Moral development must 
inevitably accompany intellectual growth in training 
bumanity for good citizenship. Every influence of the 
school-room promotes moral growth. A system which 
commands regularity and punctuality and cleanliness 
and studiousness and obedience, which exacts politeness 
and generosity towards associates, and respect for 
authority, which arouses ambition and inspires courage, 
which exalts the truth and is administered with justice, 
which rests upon the hearts of a Christian people and 
reaches up into the realms of heaven, can, in its benefi 
cent operations, produce nothing less than moral growth 
and development.” 

“If it is asked why this high power should be invoked 
to compel the support of a public school system when 
some sects or denominations object to educating their 
children in common schools, and assert their desire and 
ability to assume the burden of such education, the 
answer is ready, and it is this, because it is not deemed 
prudent to leave the support and control of the schools 
to any power short of the government itself. It is not 
public pohcy to promote class and sect distinctions, but 
to build up and consolidate a homogeneous people.” 


A NATIONAL UNIVERSITY. 


By Dr. W. A. Mowry, Boston. 


He advocated the creation of a permanent fund of not 
less than $200,000,000, which would give an annual 
income of $6,000,000. The university should afford 
facilities for study in the very highest line of thought, 
having a curriculum beginning entirely above that of 
existing colleges and universities. Its large income 
would allow it to command the very wisest and most 
scholarly men in the world. It should be controtled by 
a board of trustees placed beyond the power of politi- 
cians to control. It should be closely alligned and con- 
nected with the Smithsonian Institution, bureau of 
agriculture, weather bureau, life-saving service, and 
coast survey, and the patent office department, and all 
lines of thought and work connected with the govern- 
ment. In most glowing terms the speaker portrayed the 
grand work to be done in the world of profoundest 
learning by this national university. 

. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS OF THE COLORED 
PEOPLE IN THE SOUTH. 

By Joun H. Burrus, Rodney, Miss. 

He began his address by saying that in 1868, he went 
to the town of Woodbury, Tenn., to establish a school, 
but could not secure a house in which to teach. In 
1869 he opened a small school for colored people in one 
room of a small log house, seven miles from Nashville. 
He mentioned these facts in connection with the excel- 
lent school privileges now accorded to the colored 
people to show the change in sentiment and action of 
both races. 

Throughout the course of the entire paper following, 
Mr. Burrus produced example after example to show 
that in all the lines of life the colored people of the 
South have made wonderful progress. He urged that 
still they need more help. 


THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 

Dr. HINSDALE in discussing its culture value said 
that the school is the product of civilization, but it has 
reacted upon civilization, changing forms, modifying 
spirit, transforming ideals, altering its character. This 
reflex action is gaining in effect; more is the school- 
master getting abroad. Schools are important elements 
in civilization and progress. Intelligent men are almost 
universally unfamiliar with educational history even of 
modern times. The histories treat of war and politics to 
the almost utter exclusion of educational matters. No 
history of England gives a record of the school progress 
of that nation. The correct idea is to assign education 
to its position in the family of physiological studies. 

Dr. W. H. PAYNE said that the major value of the 
history of education is in the culture type, but it hasa 
practical value which may be used for personal guid- 
ance or wider legislation. A distinction, however 
should be made between local and universal history. 
Typical legislation is catholic. based on large truths, 
and calculated to serve universal needs. Local history 
lessons applied to a nation might become a vice. There 
is something also in absorption. Object teaching has 
disappeared, but its spirit has been absorbed in practice. 
The history of education is strewed with the wrecks of 
exploded systems, but through them all appear truths of 
rational principle. 
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Pror. 8. G. Wriuiams, of Cornell University, New 
York, said that in a general way, we should reasonably 
expect that an acquaintance with the history of educa- 
tion would be of value to all teachers who expect to be 
better than mere slaves, of routine. A teacher should 
not only know his rules and principles, but the more he 
understands the history of the methods he uses, and the 
branches he teaches, the more likely will his operations 
be intelligent, ingeniously variant, more efficient, and 
more beneficial. Such knowledge will enhance the 
ability to take a broad and unprejudiced view of peda- 
gogical questions ; it will lessen the chances of a teach- 
er’s being imposed upon by worthless pedagogical liter- 
ature ; it will lead to a better choice of courses of study ; 
it will give the teacher courage to patiently work under 
difficulties ; it will elevate him by placing him in com- 
munion with the greatest spirits and their ideas ; it will 
teach him to appreciate the importance of a develop- 
ment of a high type of character. 

Mr. W. H. VENABLE gave a valuable outiine of the 
educational history of the Ohio valley. It was full of 
reliable information, which will be read in the printed 
volume with much interest. An outline of it would 
not do it justice. 


THE RECITATION, 


By GEORGE HOWLAND, Chicago, was full of first rate 
suggestions. Among other good things he said that 
it is the work of the recitation with direct or indirect 
influences to make the pupil a trusted friend or a hope- 
Jess truant, a student or a scamp, which will guide him 
along the paths of honest endeavor or into the by-ways 
of indolence and worthlessness. Here he finds words of 
praise for well-doing, or condemnation of his negli- 
gence. In the recitation the teacher gives proof of fit- 
ness or unfitness in his calling. Here is displayed the 
life of the school and is decided whether the school 
shall be a source of development ora source of unworthy 
motive, false aim, and ineffective accomplishment. All 
recitations should be discussions, with illustrations and 
demonstrations. We have too much recitation. Three 
hours should be enough. We waste time in recitation 
when we give no time for study. Pupils of the primary 
grade should be given no study to do out of school, and 
higher grades very little. Let them learn other and 
valuable lessons. One of the greatest wrongs in the 
school to-day is keeping after school. [t does not pro- 
mote good attendance, conduct, or benefit. Arouse the 
pupil’s ambition and other good desires by studying his 
peculiar temperament. Do not restrict to one book. 
Make examinations oral. With such, written examina- 
tions are nowhere. A pupil who acquits himself well in 
oral recitation, may often be advanced to a higher grade 
regardless of the results of a written examination. 


LITERATURE TO THE FRONT. 


By Mary E. Burt, of Chicago, was an able outline, 
which we shall give in full in a future number of the 
JOURNAL. Its suggestions are many, its hints practical, 
and its thoughts and methods many. It will keep until 
cooler weather. 

COURSE OF STUDY FOR HIGH SCHOOLS, 


By W. Coy, of Cincinnati, was very suggestive. We 
shall give this in a future number with several criti- 
cisms. 

COL. AND MRS. PARKER. 


It is a question whether the Colonel was more popular 
than his estimable wife, at Nashville. Both did excellent 
service. The Colonel’s address on CONCENTRATION was 
full of thought. We give quotations from the address, 
which will show its spirit and tendency : ‘‘In unity of 
mental action we find every possible act of the human 
mind. Growth gives extent.” ‘‘ Number, form, and 
color are factors in thinking. Form is a factor in 
thought, and color is an auxiliary to form in thinking.” 
‘‘Observation requires the presence of the object. I 
observe the flower that I may have a mental correspon- 
dent.” ‘‘ What should be given the child, depends upon 
his mental activities. I have a child read, when it 
arouses the proper activity. I give the child an object 
lesson, when that arouses the proper activity.” After 
speaking of the means a teacher has, he spoke of the 
modes and next upon the motives, in which he said all 
will agree that there is but one motive—the motive to 
do good. ‘‘ After awhile the child will be a power for 
good ; don’t fail to let him work now. If he can paint, 
model, draw, write, sing, read, he has all the means of 
a power for great good.” ‘‘There never was a lazy 
child. Children are made lazy by education. Give him 
something to do. Keep him busy.” ‘‘The question 
of to-day is not of methods, but of nourishment. Mind 
must have food.” ‘‘Geography is a study of life as it 


Geology is the history of that appearance. 
Every subject is a study of life.” ‘‘Study the grammar 
as a means to pursue life, and you find—death.” ‘The 
study of the dead languages is the study of the souls of 
the Greeks or Romans.” “A child steps into life when 
he steps into science.” ‘‘I am not a prophet, but I 
know that this work of feeding the child on the 
universe is the work for the ages to come.” ‘‘ Not in 
manual training should we foreordain what the child 
shall be. Divinity will do that.” ‘‘ The children should 
sing in the school-room. Music has led the world to 
victory or sublime defeat.” ‘There should be no read- 
ing for reading’s sake alone. The ‘ I-see-the-cat’ style 
of reading-lessons must go. A child will learn to write 
just as he talks.” ‘* There should not be separate teach- 
ers for each study. That is aitenuation run mad.” ‘I 
heard that down in Tennessee, yes, in Tennessee, that 
there had been an effort to keep women from holding 
the office of county superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. I suppose that is the old sec(sex)tional strife.” 
‘*From the gulf to the frozen ocean is the school-house 
of the world.” ‘‘Our mission is to lead the vanguard 
of the nation to everlasting peace.” In conclusion, 
Col. Parker said: ‘‘ Teachers, the spot on which you 
stand is holy ground. The American teachers are lead- 
ing the way to God and to Heaven.” 


appears. 


BEAUTY. 


Mrs. PARKER, in discussing this subject, said that 
beauty depends upon form, color, size, etc., but grace is 
necessarily associated with motion. 

She alluded to the absurdity of desiring small feet, 
and wearing shoes with high heels. This would all be 
well enough, she thought, if feet were not made for 
walking. Muscles must be exercised if they are to be 
developed. Hence she practically concluded that chil- 
dren should be allowed to run, skip, and climb fences, 
etc.: in the absence of fences children should have the 
advantages of a gymnasium. 

She also spoke of the healthfulness of lawn tennis and 
tricycle exercise. She also alluded tothe fact that 
school-desks generally were of the same height, though 
children possessed both long and short legs. Rhythm of 
motion could be developed by marching and dancing. 
Awkwardness,’ said the speaker, always involves an 
expenditure, yes, a waste of energy. She spoke of the 
timid child, the careless child, the child of every variety, 
and also showed how these defects in the child could to 
some extent be cured by causing the child to use such 
muscles as would induce an opposite facial expression 
and bodily carriage. 

Beauty, she showed, did not belong to one possessing 
a small neck, waspy waist, and colorless cheeks, which 
are the result of injudicious dressing. 

“Mrs. Parker concluded her excellent talk by showing 
the cause and the remedy of those who spoke through 
the nose, through the teeth, with excessive and labored 
preciseness, etc. She was eminently practical 
in all her talk, and had the attention of every one in the 
house. 

We think we have given as much of the proceedings 
as our readers will find time to read this week. Next 
week they may expect more of the same sort, with 
editorial comments. ; 





THE principal reason the makers of the National Asso- 
ciation program have crowded out extempore discussion, 
is that it is impossible to suppress the omnipresent 
crank, who is on his feet as soon as an opportunity 
occurs, and will not be suppressed. He never talks on 
the subject before the meeting, but always concerning 
some of his crazy notions. Two or three such senseless 
spouters are enough to spoil a whole hour of valuable 
time. If short, sensible speeches could{be relied upon, 
more space could be left for extempore talk. 





It would be well to encourage the sensible, oral 
discussion of important questions. Too much time is 
occupied in the reading of papers that would give more 
light, and do more good, presented on the printed page. 
than on a stage on a hot evening. If anybody deserves 
condemnation, it is the man who draws out his paper to 
twice its prescribed limits,unconscious that his audience 
is aching for him to stop. He not only does his subject 
no good but positive injury. 





THE election of James H. Canfield, of the University 
of Kansas, to the presidency of the National Association 
was a hearty approval of his work as secretary duri 
the past three y.ars. We have no doubt that he wil 
make the next session one of the most successful gather- 


THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


The object of this department is to disseminate good methods 
by the suggestions of those who practice them in both ungrade, 
and graded schools. The devices here explained are not always 
original with the contributors, nor is it necessary they should be, 


—.. 








LITERATURE IN SCHOOLS. 





By Etta BoLtpry HALLOCK. 


The practical question is, ‘‘ How and when shall | 
begin to create a love for reading in my pupils?” Be. 
gin in the primary department,—sow the seed early, 
Go with me to a school in this state and see what one 
teacher is doing in this line. The grade is second pri- 
mary ; the time is Monday morning immediately after 
recess. During recess the following had been placed on 
the blackboard: 


‘She's somebody’s mother, boys, you know, 
For all she’s aged and poor and slow ; 

And I hope some fellow will lend a hand 
To help my mother, you understand, 

If ever she’s poor, and old, and gray, 

And her own dear boy is far away.” 


The teacher tells the little ones the circumstances ;— 
School was just out, the boys were running and playing, 
when one, seeing an old woman waiting to cross the 
street, offered to help her over. When he came back to 
the boys, they began to laugh at him, asking him why 
he did not go home with the old beggar, what relation 
she was tohim, etc. The quotation is the boy’s answer, 
The teacher pauses and reads the quotation written on 
the blackboard, then she questions :—Which boy would 
you rather be like, the one who helped the old woman 
or the one who tried to tease him? How many can see 
the old woman standing there afraid to cross the icy 
street? (Teacher describes the old woman.) Do you see 
the boy come up‘and offer to help her over? Ican see 
her put her hand on his shoulder as he guides her slowly 
across the street ; now she thanks him and goes on. Do 
you hear the boys laugh at him when he runs back to 
them? Some time you may find a poem that tells you 
more about this woman and boy, all of which you will 
enjoy reading. 

Without doubt they will read it; the little taste that has 
been given them has done its work by giving them a 
desire for more. Committing the memory gem to mem- 
ory in this intelligent manner, was in itself a valuable 
exercise, but there are other benefits arising from it: 1. 
It furnished an excellent exercise for the imagination ; 
2. It gave exercise in conversation ; 8, It contained a 
fine lesson in morals. 

‘* Do you have this exercise daily?” we ask the teach- 


er. ‘‘ Yes,” she replies, ‘‘we have a new quotation 
every Monday morning, and spend five minutes daily 
learning it. I have forty quotations suitable for little 


ones, one for each week in the school year. By skilful 
questioning and simple illustrations, the children are 
able to grasp the meaning of quite difficult quotations, 
They are eager to learn new ones, enjoy reviewing the 
old ones, and are acquiring a love for memory gems.” 

But this is second year primary. Can anything be 
done with the babies in the chart class in this direction ¢ 
The little chart people cannot read, but they deserve 
their share in the school library. A teacher's desk is 
incomplete without story-books or others of interest to 
little ones. Linen or peper-covered books of jingles, 
daintily illustrated, amuse them, and the tender minds 
receive their first impression in the right direction. 
Imagination is the child’s world; he revels in imagina- 
tive stories. But in the majority of cases the little mind 
is starved. Ask the large class standing before you how 
many have heard of Red Riding-Hood, or of Cinderella. 
Very few, if any. Dear old Mother Goose is an unheard 
of personage. Repeat one of the rhymes. How their 
faces brighten! They do not even know what a fairy 
story is. There are books of a more instructive charac- 
ter arranged for children that might be considered more 
valuable than the above mentioned ; but do not fail to 
gladden the childish hearts once a week ; give them an 
entire change from chart and number work by reading 
a beautiful story such as their natures delight in, and 
one step will be taken towards giving them a desire to 
read for themselves. 

“‘ Crincism ” has formerly been a study thought to be 
adapted only to higher classes, but now charming little 
poems suited to young minds are introduced into, some 
of the new works on language, and the child is led 
give the thought analysis. This is another important 








ings in the history of the association. 


step in the intermediate grades. A child will love 
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read when he appreciates and understands. In giving 
the thought analysis his attention is called to the mean- 
ing of words, their relation to each other, the beautiful 
descriptions, comparisons, in short, the thought of the 
poem is arrived at. Suppose, for example, the little 
descriptive poem, ‘“‘ Going to School,” is written on the 
board for reading and study : 


Through meadow-grass, waist-high, they wind 
Along the path so narrow, 
And pluck the, pliant spires, to bind 
Some sprigs of homely yarrow ; 
They go by brooks that softly arip 
Among their flowery sedges ; 
Where minnows through the ripples slip, 
Where flocks of wrens and robins dip 
And drink along the edges. 


Across the ruddy clover lots 
And pastures, wide and knolly,. 

Where sheep lie here and there, like knots 
Chance dropt, of lilies holy. 

They drop the bars and call the cows, 
‘Come, Brindle, Pink, and Cherry ;” 

They stroke them gently on the brows, 

They bind with wreaths of oaken boughs 
The necks so rough and Lairy. 


They skip between the orchard rows 
Where apples hang and mellow, 
While sunlight stains with rosy glows, 
Or stripes them with its yellow, 
Through fields of barley, set in sheaf, 
Or ready for the reaping. 
But hark ! the school-bell ringeth brief, 
And o’er the beech’s topmost leaf 
They see the belfry peeping. 


The exercise is conducted something like the follow- 
ing : 

AsI read the first four lines, tell me the picture you 
see. How tall was the meadow-grass? What word 
shows that the path was not only narrow but crooked? 
What did the children do as they ran along? What is 
meant by “‘ pliant spires”? Is yarrow beautiful or frag- 
rant? Describe the brook they passed. What might be 
seen in the water? Along the edges? 

In the first four lines of the second stanza, we see the 
children in two places ; describe the first one; the sec- 
ond, What comparison do we find in third and fourth 
lines? What are ‘‘lilies holy”? Where did the chil- 
dren stop? What sound do we hear? What pretty 
picture do we see at the bars? 

What season of the year do you think it was? What 
two facts tell you this in the last stanza? What gave 
the apples their beautiful color? What sound is heard ? 
What effect do you think it had on the children? Had 
their walk been pleasant? Name some of the interest- 
ing things they had seen. 

The child who does not learn to appreciate and love 
poetry from this exercise is the exception. He is learn- 
ing to use ais imagination,—to see with his mind’s eye 
the things that he reads abuut. The bare reading of 
poetry is not sufficient for cultivating a taste for read- 
ing ; the pupil must be taught how to read, how to use 
his imagination, the faculty that puts life and realty 
into words and books and opensa new world to the 
reader. 

In the higher grades there is a lack of appreciation of 
classics authors. Request pupils to read a play from 
Shakespeare or some of Bryant’s poems, and but little 
enthusiasm will be aroused. Instead of asking them to 
read by themselves, send for pamphlet forms of the 
poem or play you wish read, say Julius Cesar ; furnish 
each member of the class with a copy, and begin the 
study of the play. The pupils should first be made 
familiar with the historical characters and events on 
which the play is founded. Read slowly at first unt 1 
they become familiar with the style and meter. Ob- 
scure passages and obsolete words should be explained, 
allusions to ancient mythology looked up, attention 
called to every quotation worth remembering ; and last, 
but not least, the wit, wisdom, and eloquence of Shake- 
speare must be brought to the perception of the scholars. 
Asa result of this study, without exception, the pupils 
love Shakespeare. Worksof other writers may be taken 
up in the same manner. 

Observance of Authors’ Days affords an excellent 
opportunity for rousing an interest in good authors. To 
make these ‘‘ days” or exercises a success, several things 
are necessary : 1. The teacher must be enthusiastic, and 
her aim must be, not simply to give an afternoon’s 
entertainment, but to create an interest in the author. 





and appreciate his merits. 8. Preparation for the exer- 
cise must begin several days beforehand by requiring the 
pupils to read certain of the author’s works. Without 
this preparation the mere fragments that are given in 
an exercise prepared for the occasion will be of but 
little value. 

Incidentally much can be done. Good books can be 
recommended every day in connection with various sub- 
jects. The history lesson suggests poems, speeches, and 
extracts from some of the finest works of fiction. In 
the geography class also there is a fine field for reading 
—works abound in beautiful descriptions of persons, 
places, and events, all of which should be utilized by 
the enthusiastic teacher. The simple reading of frag- 
ments bearing on the subject under discussion has often 
brought the book to the attention of the pupil, and has 
given him a desire to read the entire work. 

What can the teacher do in the ungraded school, 
where they do not know whether Shakespeare is living 
or dead, whether he wrote history or plays, indeed do 
not know what a play is? Instead of reading from the 
time-worn reading book, select a book that will interest 
the pupils. Do not repel them on the start by giving 
them something way above their heads. It may be 
necessary to start with ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,” ‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” or ‘‘ Little Men”; then follow with some- 
thing of a little more depth, as ‘‘ Knickerbocker’s New 
York,” ‘‘Sketch Book,” or ‘‘Child’s History of Eng- 
land.” Much tact must be used in the selection of 
books. The teacher must be content to make haste 
slowly ; a taste for good reading is not cultivated in a 
day ; it was three years before one class in fifth reader 
grade could read Scott's ‘‘ Lady of the Lake” with any 
appreciation. The newspaper is also becoming a factor 
in school-work. Because of the pernicious influence it 
may exert, some would say banish it—a comfortable 
way of shirking a responsibility. Rather let us take 
the newspaper as it is with all its power for good and 
evil, and direct pupils in the reading of it. This is done 
in some schools by devoting an hour a week to the dis- 
cussion of current events. Work is very definitely laid 
out. Several committees are appointed, each to read up 
on separate topics. On the day appointed, one of each 
committee is called upon to mention the topics of inter- 
est ; then general discussion follows. By following this 
plan, interest in news of the day becomes so great that 
it is necessary often to take several papers in order to 
meet the demands of the pupils. 

Let no one say, ‘‘I have no time for these things.” 
‘‘ These things,” a desire for general information, a taste 
for reading, will stay with the child for life. Are they 
not worth cultivating? Must the wealth of literature 
and all the world outside his own little place be a sealed 
book to thechild? Every earnest minded teacher who 
loves literature herself, will recognize the importance of 
cultivating a taste for it in her pupils, and will make the 
time and opportunity fora word, or an exercise, with 
this object in view, rather than let one day after another 
slip by with its monotonous routine of studies. 





THE ORIGIN OF WORDS. 





There was an old practice, in the years agone, that a 
woman should never be married until she had herself 
spun a set of body, table, and bed linen. It is not diffi- 
cult to see how easily the term became applicable to all 
unmarried women, and finally became a law term and 
became fixed as spinster. 

The word “ teetotal” had its origin through a stutter- 
ing temperance orator, who urged on his hearers that 
nothing less than ‘‘ te-te-te-total ” abstinence would sat- 
isfy temperance reformers. 

The first vessel of schooner rig is said to have been 
built in Gloucester about the year 1713. Whenshe went 
off the stocks into the water a bystander cried out: 
‘‘ Oh, how she scoons!” The builder instantly replied : 
** A scooner let her be ;” and from that time vessels thus 
rigged have gone by that name. The word scoon is 
popularly used in some parts of New England to denote 
the act of making stones skip along the surface of the 
water. 

It is said by the author of the ‘“‘ Queen’s English” that 
the people of -Carnwood forest, Leicestershire, when 
they desire to hail a person at a distance call out not 
“halloo!” but “‘halloup!” This he imagines is a sur- 
vival of the times when one cried to another : ‘‘ A loup! 
a loup !” or, as we would now say : ‘* Wolf ! wolf!” 

‘‘Hurrah” is derived from the Slavonic hura, “to 
Paradise,” which signifies that all soldiers who fell 
fighting valiantly went straight to heaven. 





2, She must be well posted on the works of the author 


“« Prithee” is obviously a corruption of ‘‘ I pray thee,” 








while “ marry ” was originally a method of swearing by 
the Virgin Mary. 

The aristocracy of Spain was held to. consist of those 
who traced their lineage back to the time before the 
Moorish conquest. These people were whiter than those 
who had been mixed with Moorish blood; the veins 
upon their white hands were blue, while the blood of 
the masses, contaminated by the Moorish infusion, 
showed black upon their hands and faces. So the white 
Spaniards of old race came to declare that their blood 
was “blue,” while that of the common people was 
black. The phrase passed to France, where it had no 
such significance, and was, in fact, quite an arbitrary 
term, and so to England and America. 

Gen. Jackson, when judge, endorsed ‘‘ O. R.” on many 
papers, meaning ‘‘order recorded.” Major ‘Jack 
Downing ” (Seba Smith) saw papers thus endorsed, but 
took the initials to be ‘‘O. K.,” which he declared in 
fun was meant by Gen. Jackson for “‘ Oll Korrect.” 
This took with the people, and is used still. 
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SIMPLE EXAMINATION QUESTIONS IN LAN- 
GUAGE ; CULTIVATING EXPRESSION. 








Nore To TEACHERS :— 


When the answer may require only a few words to be written, 
as in 2, the pupil should understand that each is to be used in one 
or more sentences. Too much care cannot be taken on this point. 
The use of a grammar examinatior is principally to develop the 
power of expiession in correct sentences. Fragmentary answers 
are productive of great evil, especially on an examination. 

The first criticism made should refer to the character of the ex- 
pressions used. Correct use of language is of prime importance, 
correct ness of statement comes afterward; both are important, 
but the one precedes the other. As an example of what we mean 
the answer to question 8 should commence “ The abbreviations of 
the names of the months are,” etc. 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 

1. What is the possessive form of a word ? 

2. Write five possessive forms, using each in a sen- 
tence. 

3. When is the apostrophe and s added toa noun in 
forming its possessive ? 

Write five possessive pronouns, 

4, When is an apostrophe, only, added ? 

Write five possessives formed in this way, using each 
in a sentence. 

5. How is the possessive of compounds and groups of 
words formed ? 

Write the possessives of five such expressions, using 
each in a sentence. 

6. Write five words having each of these sounds of a— 
4? &? &? use each word in a sentence. 

7. What is an initial letter? 

8. Write the abbreviations of the names of the months. 
Also for the names of five states. 

9. How do you know when to use is and has, and 
when are and have ? 

10. Write three sentences about aship, using the word 
has. 

Re-write these statements, using the word have. 

11, When the subject consists of nouns connected by 
and, what form of the verb is used? 

Write three sentences with subjects connected by 
and, 

12. What form of the verb is used when the subjects 
are connected by or? Illustrate your answer by sen- 
tences. 

18. In what ways may the form of verbs be changed ? 

14. What may these changes in form show ? 

15. What is an auxiliary verb? Use five in sentences. 

16. Use all the forms of go, see, eat, drink, in sen- 
tences. 

17. When is the verb and sentence in the active form ? 

18. When is the verb and sentence in the passive 
form ? 

19. Write two sentences in the active form, and then 
change them to the passive form. 

20. What is the progressive form ? Write three sen- 
tences containing a verb in the progressive form, expres- 


sing present time in the first, past time in the second, 
and future time in the third. 





Ir you wish to teach a boy linear and surface mea- 
sures, furnish him lumber and tools and set him to 
work to make something. He will acquire more know- 
ledge of these measures by one day’s work than by 
repeating tables and solving problems for six months. 
When he has formed habits of observing and thinking, 
the study of books may supplement the a 
gained from the study of things, but to reverse 
order is to place the abstract before the concrete, the 
unknown before the known. Pupils cannot think before 
they have observed. Regard yourselves as the directors 
and stimulators of your pupil's powers, and your task is 
not a discouraging one, 
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THE TIMES. 


A SEMINARY SUPPRESSED.—Russia has suppressed the 
German teachers’ seminary at the Dorpat University. 
What is your idea of the Russian government, judging 
from this act? Whatis the title of the Russian emperor? 








THE SIMPLON TUNNEL.—Switzerland has agreed to 
refer to outside experts Italy’s proposal that the Simplon 
tunnel open in Italian territory. What do you know of 
the manner of constructing tunnels? Name some of 
the most famous ones. 





CaN NEITHER READ NOR WRITE.—Marion Strong, a 
negro, was appointed postmaster at Delmar, Winston 
connty, Ala. Itis said he can neither read nor write. 
His immediate removal was asked for. What qualifica- 
tions should a postmaster have? 





A MounTAINn SOLD.—The Snowdon mountain, the lof- 
tiest mountain in Wales, has been sold for £5,750; it 
forms part of a freehold estate. What state of the 
Union is about as large as Wales? What are the char- 
acteristics of the Welsh people? 

JAPANESE ALLOWED TO LAND.—Four Japanese ar- 
rived recently at New York, on the steamer Veendam 
from Rotterdam. As they claimed to have been 
employed as stewards in the United States navy, and as 
there is no law affecting the landing of Japanese, they 
were allowed to land. What is the law against the 
importation of Chinese? What are the objections to 
them ? 





JOHNSTOWN, N. Y., FLOODED.—Several lives were 
lost,and much property destroyed by a flood at Johns- 
town, N.Y. What other disastrous floods have occurred 
during the past few weeks? 

FIGHTING IN Eaypt.—A battle took place at Adendan, 
between the dervishes and Egyptian trocps, The der- 
vishes while attempting to reach the Nile, in order to 
quench their fierce thirst, were forced back by a steady 
artillery and rifle fire. The object of the expedition, 
which was sent by the Mahdi’s successor, was to conquer 
Lower Egypt, thus crushing the power of the Khedive 
and of England. Although the invaders were checked, 
more fighting may be expected before they are finally 
subdued. What religion do these dervishes profess 
Where is Emin’s province ¢ 





CHILDREN DEBARRED FROM ACTING.—The British par- 
liament has been considering a cruelty to children bill. 
A motion to permit children under ten years of age to 
perform, an exception being made in the case of acro- 
batic performances, was defeated. Why should chil- 
dren be kept off the stage? Tell about the factory law 
in this country. 





PICTURES BY THE MASTERS.—In France, a great ex- 
citement was aroused at the sale of pictures by the 
masters. It must be said, to start with, that the French 
rule the world as painters of pictures, so that when it 
was proposed to sell Millet’s (Milla’s) pictures of the 
‘‘ Angelus,” an effort was made to retain it; 554,000 
francs were bid, equal to about $111,000. The 99 pic. 
tures of the Secretan collection brought 5,900,000 francs, 
about $1,200,000. Why did these paintings bring such 
great prices ? 





FRAMING THEIR CONSTITUTIONS.—Conventions met in 
North Dakota, South Dakota, and Montana to frame 
state constitutions. In South Dakota the Australian 
system of voting was discusssed with a view to its 
adoption. What is the highest law ina state? In the 
United States? Outline the Australian system of hold- 
ing elections. 





HEMMED IN BY ICEBERGS.—The bark Ivigtut, which 
arrived recently at Philadelphia from Ivigtut, had a 
stormy and perilous passage of forty-eight day , during 
which she passed forty-seven icebergs. For seven days 
she was surrounded by huge masses of ice, and she had 
scarcely escaped from these before others were encoun- 
tered. The vessel esca) without damage. What is 
an iceberg? Where and how are they formed ? 





A Cop Bank DISCOVERED.—The Fish Commission 
has been advised of a of the discovery of a cod 
bank on the Pacific, eight miles off Nestucca, Oregon, 
sixty-five miles south of the Columbia river. The true 
cod has never been found south of t sound in suffi- 
cient quantities to encourage fishing for them. here 
are the p:‘wcipal cod banks on the Atlantic coast? 
What othe a fish are extensively caught for food ? 





INTERESTING NOTES. 





EVERY year vacation tourists find that they can travel 
further and cheaper than they evercould before. Hun- 
dreds of the teachers who have gone abroad in parties 
this year, do not expect to spend over $250 to $300 for 
trips, extending from Scotland or London. to Switzer’ 
land, and occupying eight to ten weeks. A round trip 
to Jerusalem, can be made for about $500, and when 
that city is connected by railroad with the sea, the cost 
will be still further diminished. Without practicing 
rigid economy, an extensive journey may be made in 
the wonderful Indian peninsula without being absent 
from New York more than eleven weeks, and at a cost 
not to exceed $800. 





A DESTRUCTIVE volcanic eruption took place recently 
on the island of Oshima (Vries island), which attracted 
the attention of those on vessels a great distance at sea, 
The mountain Miharaizan, according to the oldest 
Japanese historical records, was an active volcano as far 
back as 684 A. D., but the earliest authentic notice of its 
activity appears to have been taken in 1421, when the 
sea boiled, and the fish died in shoals. In 1684 an erup- 
tion commenced which lasted seven years ; and in 1703 
there was a great earthquake and tidal wave, and part 
of the island broke down, and formed the present har- 
bor. During the next seventy-five years there were 
eruptions at intervals. The most destructive eruptions 
were probably those of 1781 and 1789, as during the latter 
the village of Shimotaka was entirely destroyed, and 
the people and their houses were completely buried in 
ashes. 





THE African forest stretching from the west coast in 
the Gaboon an: Ogowe regions to the great lakes, seve- 
ral hundred miles distant, is perhaps the greatest forest 
region in the world. Scattered through the big woods 
within the Congo bend are little.communities of Batwa 
dwarfs, of whose existence the traveler has no inkling 
until he suddenly comes upon them. Here also along 
the Sankuru river, are the tree habitations described by 
Dr. Wolf, where the natives live in huts built among 
the branches to escape the river floods. In the clearings 
made in these forests are some of the most notable vil- 
lages yet found jin Africa, where well-built huts with 
gable roofs, line both sides of a neatly kept street that 
stretches away for eight or nine miles. 

THE state of Massachusetts has adopted a law against 
‘‘docking.” It provides that ‘‘ whoever cuts the solid 
part of the tail of any horse in the operation known as 
docking, or by any other operation performed for the 
purpose of shortening the tail,” shall be liable to one 
year’s imprisonment, or a fine of from $100 to $250. 
This is the first law of the kind ever passed. 





BEForRE the Isthmus of Suez was pierced by the canal, 
there were almost no sharks in the Mediterranean, the 
passage through the Straits of Gibraltar not being to 
their liking. Now, however, they come in by way of 
the canal, and in such numbers that in more than one 
watering place, and especially on the Adriatic, the sign 
has gone up ‘‘ Beware of Sharks.” 


JOHANNESBURG, the chief town in the new South Afri- 
can gold mining district, has a population of 25,000, al- 
though founded less than three years ago. The popula- 
tion comprises Dutch and English, with large numbers of 
Kaffirs, who are the laborers and miners of the country. 
The mines are around the city, easily accessible, and are 
worked generally by shafts sunk on the “ reefs,’’ as the 
ledges are there called. The claims allowed to be taken 
up are 150x400 feet, and there seems to be no limit to the 
number of “ farms’ which each one may claim. It is 296 
miles from Johannesburg to Kimberley, where are located 
the celebrated diamond fields. This distance is traveled 
by stage, in a bullock cart, or on horseback. The climate 
is temperate and healthful. 


Says Professor Hadley: ‘ The speed of railroad trains 
is restricted within three theoretical limits: Furst, a 
physical limit of eighty miles an hour, beyond which it is 
found impossible for a train to hold the track ; second, an 
operating limit of sixty miles an hour, beyond which 
practical experience has found that trains cannot run 
without much damage to life ; third, the commercial limit 
of thirty miles an hour, at which, all things considered, 
it is most economical to run a train.” 





THE Italian Societies of New York desire to erect, in 
one of the city parks, a marble statue of Christopher Co- 
lumbus, and have sought permission of the Park com- 
missioners to do so, 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS. 








The Dubuque County Teachers’ Normal Institute, Lowa, will be 
held at Dubuque, August 12, and continue two weeks. Special 
attention will be given on “How to Teach,” each class-dril) 
being a normal lesson and the subject under consideration pre- 
sented by the most approved methods. 





The annual convention of the Ontario Teachers’ Association, 
will be held at Niagara-on-the-Lake, August 13-15. An interest- 
ing program has been arranged, and a large attendance is 
expected. 





A summer normal schoo] is now in session at Waterloo, Ind., 
and will close Aug. 26. It is conducted by H. H. Keep, superin- 
tendent Waterloo high school, and Miss Emma Waterman, princi- 
pal of seme school. 





The annual teachers’ institute of Monroe county, IlL., will be 
held at Columbia, Aug. 5, and continue two weeks). Wm. H. Hil- 
yard, county superintendent. 





The Thomas County Normal Institute which will be held at 
Colby, Kansas, will commence Aug. 5,and continue four weeks. 
It is conducted by Prof. W. M. Davidson, of Topeka. 


The Green County Normal Institute will be held at Springfield, 
Mo., Aug. 19-31, and will be conducted by W. T. Currington. 








The Kentucky Chautauqua Assembly was held at Lexington, 
June 25-July 5. Many interesting lectures were given, among 
which were the following : “* Popular Delusions,” by Hon. George 
R. Wendling ; “ Electricity, if not a Ghost, what then?’’ by Prof. 
J. B. DeMotte ; “ The Vid Times and the New,” Rev. J. J. Laffer- 
ty; “* The Sabbath Question, and How to Meet it,” by Dr. Sylves- 
ter F. Scovil. 





THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


ALTOONA, JULY 9-11. 


The thirty-fifth annual meeting was cailed to order by Hon. E. 
E. Higbee, state superintendent. Mayor Turner gave the address 
of welcome, which was responded to by Supt. D. 8. Keck, of 
Berks county. 

INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 

This subject was treated in a thoroughly practical way by 
Prof. J. M. Berkey, of Somerset county; “but he was not just 
sure that it would be wholly of advantage to the cause of educa- 
tion, to turn our public schools into machine shops.” 


TEACHERS’ CONVENTIONS. 


Supt. A. G. C. Smrra, of Delaware county, thought the oftener 
these meetings are held the better. Teachers should not be 
afraid to talk about their work, He had no sympathy with that 
feeling that forbade a teacher to speak of his work lest he should 
bore those about him. He further thought that those teachers 
who felt their work a drudgery had mistaken their calling, and 
would do well to seek some other field of labor. No work could 
be well done without enthusiasm in it, and the school teacher's 
work should be, above all other professions, one to awaken en- 
thusiasm. 

CURRICULUM OF OUR CUMMON SCHOOLS. 

Hon. E. E. HIGBEE said : * Such studies should be selected as per- 
tain to the intellectual advancement of all classes of people, and 
should contain no branches. Language with ali it involves is an 
absolute necessity; so are mathematics, geography, literature, 
music, and art. Inadequate salaries are paid to the teachers of 
our common schools. Add 20 per cent. to the salaries of our 
teachers, and before very long the requisite grade of teachers 
will be forthcoming.” 


THE TRAINING TEACHER. 


MISss SARAH M. Row, principal of the training school at Read- 
ing, Pa., suid: ‘A training teacher’s work should be an elucida- 
tion of theories to be applied to practical work. In teaching, the 
percept must always precede the concept, so the concrete must 
precede the abstract in all instruction. A knowledge of psy- 
chology is also necessary to a teacher's success, for only one who 
understands the material upon which he works can work well. 
To train the young teacher in a knowledge of what is to be 
taught,how, and in what order,i< the work of the training schoo!.” 

Mrs, T. B. Noss, of the model schvol, California, Pa,. said 
“that the lever that is to uplift the teachers’ profession in this 
country is the professional training school. The ideal of teaching 
is elevated by the practice of teaching under the guidance of 
skilled teachers.”’ 


Dr. SNYDER, of Reading, said: “No man will employ a man 
to build a piece of machineary unless he knows something of the 
work to be done. A lawyer must spend some time in preparation 
before he can be admitted to the bar. A physician must also re- 
ceive special training, so also the teacher should receive especial 
training for the work.” 

Dr. E. E. HiGBEE said: ‘“ The state normal schools are main- 
tained solely for the purpose ot training teachers for th: schools 
of the state? Their tield is wide, and the work surely is beneficial 
to the system. Why not then approve of them by opening the 
gates to their graduates everywhere.” 


DISTRICT SUPERVISION. 


Supt. G. W. Weiss, of Schuylkill county, said : “* There should be 
the district superintendent, subordinate to the county superin- 
tendent, to manage affairs of schools not exceeding forty, whose 
duties should be to visit and thoroughly inspect every school of 
his district, to enforce the thorough teaching of the course of 
study ; assuring himself of the progress made by the pupils: t 
assist teachers in proper discipline; to closely observe the 
methods of instruction ; to instruct and direct teachers; to teach 
model lessons himself when occasion demands; to advise the 
board as to the qualifications of teachers ; to look after the inter- 
nal and external equipments of the schcol; to establish schoo 
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libraries; to hold district institutes, and to manage all other af- 
fairs conducive to the progress of the Schools of his district.” 
Pror. JoHN COLLIER, of Homestead, Pa., said: ‘ We should 
have a closer supervision, especially in our country districts. 
There is where the want of management is most noticeable. 
Many an inexperienced young woman will secure a position 
in a country district, when she could not possibly secure a 
position in a city or town where a closer supervision is in force. 
So real injury may be inflicted on the educational interests of the 
country districts, simply for want of proper supervision.” 


THE SCHOOL PRINCIPAL. 


Pror. G. D. M. EIcKELs, principal of the state normal school 
at Shippeuburg, Pa., said: “The school principal should have a 
well disciplined mind. If he lacks inventive power his work will 
always be of that routine character which deadens life, and 
makes school work mechanical. His knowledge must be varied 
rather than specific. 
cover the whole field of knowledge—art, language, mathematics, 
physics, history, psychology, all touch the line of the pupztl’s ele- 
mentary training. 

The principal of schools must have other knowledge than that 
obtained from books. The field of observation is wide, and is as 
important as the tield of authors to him. He ought to have the 
time, and if possible the means for extensive travel. 

He should be possessed of considerable business talent. He 
should be acquainted with the modes of thougbt of business men, 
he should understand and appreciate the value of business princi: 
ple and the practical training of the cardinal virtues of system, 
promptness, industry, economy, accuracy, and honesty. He must 
be wide-awake and enthusiastic. He must be an expert on 
methods of training; he must have a large amount of profes- 
sional zeal; he must be well versed in pedagogics, in order that 
his zeal may be properly directed. 

Supt. J. A. Myers, of Mifflin, followed with a brief paper on 
the same subject. 

THE COMMON SCHOOL TEACHER’S VOCATION AND 
HOW TO IMPROVE IT. 


ProF. SENSENIG said: “ A teacher to be equipped for his call- 
ing must know philosophically and practically, the physical, 
mental, and moral conditions of childhood ; he must know also, 
all the branches to be taught both in general and detail; he must 
understand the growth of mind, and the powers that influence it. 
More training should be given to teachers than has been done 
heretofore, and the teacher’s training must be of a very different 
kind and method from that of any other student, and since few 
seminaries or colleges have connected with them a pedagogical 
department, this is where normal schools have the advantage, 
and the certificates of teachers graduating from these various 
schools show the benefits of this training. 

Dr. Phillips, of West Chester, Dr. Buehrle, of Lancaster, Prof. 
J. Q. Stewart, deputy state superintendent, and others discussed 
this subject. 

NEEDED LEGISLATION. 

Pror. Grorce J. Luckey, of Pittsburg, said “ that some- 
thing should be done to simplify the school laws, and cut out and 
condense much matter that now renders the explanation of 
school laws enturely too complicated.” 

Pror. J. Q. STEWART, deputy superintendent of Pennsylvania, 
continued the discussion of the needed legislation. He thought 
there was a great deal of misunderstanding in reference to the 
requirements of the school laws of this state. Term after term 
bills are sent to the legislature asking one for this thing, and 
another for that, many of which could not possibly be granted 
without a conflict with laws already existing. A little careful 
study on the subject would obviate much of the difficulty, since 
it arises more from misunderstanding than from a want of addi- 
ti nal legislation. 

The subject was well discussed by a number of members tak- 
ing part, and many good suggestions relative to arranging the 
taxation, so as to render more assistance to the country districts, 
were made. 

OFFICERS. 

The result of the election of officers was announced as follows: 

President, R. M. McNeal; vice-presidents, G. W. Weiss, and 
Miss Sarah A. Gilbert ; secretary, J. P. McCaskey ; treasurer, D. 
8. Keck ; ucket agent, J. F. Sickel; executive committee, H. W. 
Fisher, G. H. Hugus, T. A. Snyder, A. G. C. Smith, M. J. Brecht; 
enrolling committee, James Bevan, J. W. Elliott, J. W. Hoffman, 
« harles Davis, L. B. Landis. 





AN EDUCATION FOR ONE HUNDRED 
DOLLARS A YEAR. 


The Alumni of Kimball Union Academy, and a)l interested in 
the cause of education wiil be giad to learn the following facts : 
This institution, founded in 1813, situated at Meriden, N, H., now 
offers the advantages of the complete college preparatory course 
for $100 per year to students, male or female, who are satisfac-. 
tonly recommended, and are unable to meet greater expenses. 
The above amount covers both tuition and home expenses for the 
school year. Arrangements of this nature open to the academy 
a wider and more philanthrophic field of usefulness. Its effort 
deserves hearty approval and support. Full information can be 
obtained from the principal or secretary at Meriden, N. H., or 
from Miss Myra L. Everest, 240 Macon street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





TENNESSEE. 


Much interest was manifested in the Smith County Teachers’ 
Association recently held at Grant. The cause of education 
seems to be advancing here, and the people demand better 
teachers. JI.W.L. 

Grant. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

The 19th annual meeting of the educational association was 
held at Morgantown, July 9, 10,11; about 75 teachers in attend- 
ance. Prof. John A. Meyers, and R. A. Armstrong discussed 
“The Demands of Modern Education.” The former said : 
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The latter presented the same side, but in a matner that elicited 
profound attention. 
U. 8. Fleming discussed ** Manual! Training,” and had the ear of 
the convention. 
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At the rooms of E. L. Kellogg & Co., Dr. T. 8. Lambert, of this 
city, gave an account of his new discoveries in regard to the con- 
struction and action of the brain, and . ther nervous centers, and 
the food adapted to produce their activity, the whole being illus- 
trated by drawings and models. [t was exceedingly interesting 
and practival, and made easy of apprehension. The old remurk 
was quite applicable, “It is a wonder it was not brought ou; 
before.” Each one had the opportunity of asking questions, the 
prompt answers to which showed that though this might be a 
little more expensive way of getting the knowledge, yet it is much 
the best. Among those present were Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls, 
the eminent publishers of this city. 


—. 





An Oregon teacher writes: I have now been a subscriber of the 
ScHooL JOURNAL for nearly a year; it has become a necessity in 
my library. I know that 1am more than one hundred per cent. 
more successful than before. Your views on manual training, I 
think. are so excellent I feel certain that the teachers of 
America must recognize those methods; in that way our schools 
will be what they should be. I feel the evil effects now of “ par- 
rot-like recitations.” I hope you will go on presenting those 
ideas, let 1t hurt whom it may. w. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


TWO NOTATIONS. 


Your issue of Feb. 2., contaius an article on ‘‘ Two Nota- 
tions,”’ by Mr. H. E. Holt, which is calculated ito give your 
readers an erroneous and one-sided impression of the 
merits of the Tonic Sol-fa system. Mr. Holt seems to have 
a profound pity for anyone *‘ who regards notation of par- 
amount importance, and who cannot see the application 
of educational principles in teaching this important sub_ 
ject, which lie back of the notation.”” Unconsciously Mr. 
Holt has himself fallen into this error, and in his anxiety 
to uphold and protect the established notction from an 
imaginary enemy, he has overlooked the philosophical 
and rational methods which are characteristic of the 
Tonic-Sol-fa system. The promoters of the system are 
not, as we might be led to suppose, hostile to the staff no- 
tation. On the contrary, the system includes a thoroughly 
practical course of training, and a series of graded certifi- 
cates in the staff notation. In all save the most element- 
ary certificate of the Tonic-Sol-fa college, candidates have 
the option of being examined in one or both notations, 
with the result that eighty percent. of these passan ex- 
amination in reading at sight from both notations, and in 
the more advanced examinations a knowledge of the staff 
notation is made compulsory. The majority of teachers 
who have attempted to teach music, will admit that there 
are technical difficulties inherent to the staff notation 
which render it practically unsuitable as a medium of ex- 








‘|pressing musical ideas to classes of school children. 
'| Skilled specialists may overcome these, but in order that 


music may be taught successfully as other subjects, the 
work must be done by the regular teachers. 

Mr. Holtsays: “If Mr. Unseld or anyone else should 
publicly advocate the teaching of any object in natural 
history, and treat the subject so unnaturally and so un- 
pedagogically as the Tonic-Sol-fa system treats the sub- 
ject of music, he would subject himself to the ridicule of 
every true teacher in the country. ‘This may seem a 
strong statement, but it can be clearly demonstrated to 
anyone who understands the natural laws which should 
govern all teaching.” To the above “strong stutement”’ 
I simply give an unqualified denial. Unfortunately Mr. 
Holt in his frequent attacks on the Tonic-Sol-fa system in- 
dulges only in general condemnation, and sweeping 
“ strong statements,” and although I have had the pleas. 
ure of discussing the matter with him, through the press 
and on the platform, I have yet to learn of one instance in 
which he has succeeded in substantiating his charges 
against the system, by particularizing any one of its 
methods which are unnatural or unpedagogical. 

In the system which bears his name, Mr. Holt claims 
that the complete scale should be presented as the unit of 
thought in teaching music. After witnessing the results 





of teaching according to this method, I have no hesitation 


in saying that in the public schools of Ontario it has 
proved a failure. Pupils are given at the first lesson, 
seven sounds which they imitate and learn by rote. By 
such means it is impossible to teach the individual char- 
acteristics of the tones, and the continued repetition of the 
tones in consecutive order tends to unfit the pupils for 
singing intervals of any degree of difficulty. 

A few facts about the practical results of the two systems 
may be of interest to the readers of the JoURNAL. In the 
province of Ontario, Mr. Holt’s text-books and system are 
authorized for use in the public schools by the education 
department, and no others are permitted by law. The 
result is that teachers in all parts of the province have 
been trained in the Holt system, and have tested it in 
their schools and tound it wanting. Consequently, at the 
recent meeting of the Ontario Teachers’ Association 
which is composed of delegates from the county associa- 
tions, it was unanimously resolved “that the education 
department be petitioned to authorize the Tonic-Sol-fa 
system for use in all public and high schools.” 

T have lately received testimonials from over six hun- 
dred teachers, who have tested the system, saying : 

1. That the Tonic Sol-fa system has resulted in an in- 
crease of interest in music among their pupils. 2. That 
they have been enabled to teach music more successfully 
since adopting the system. 3. That they find no element 
in the Tonic Sol-fa system which cannot be applied as an 
interpretation of the staff. 4. That they consider the 
Tonic Sol-fa system calculated to aid the pupil to an intel- 
ligent appreciation of the staff. 5. That they consider the 
Tonic Sol-fa-system an excellent means of mental train- 
ing. 

Surely such testimony from practical teachers is con- 
vincing proof that the system does not treat the subject 
unnoturally or unpedugogically as Mr. Holt asserts, but 
on the contrary that it is the system which is best adapted 
to the requirements of progressive teachers. 

Toronto, ALEX... T. CRINGAN. 


WHAT SHALL BE THE OBJECT ? 

Can you mean what you say under ‘“‘ What Shall Be the 
Object”? ? The world has been through that stage when 
facts were not taught, and it remained ip darkness just so 
long as that state of mind continued. 

Till you and I know “certain facts,” we are not worth 
room in Hades. We are good for nothing in this world or 
io the next; nor willany account be made of us on the 
“last day ” further than to be thrust into ‘‘ outer darkness, 
where shall be wailing and gnashing of teeth.” You ad- 
vocate the teaching of religion in school. Is religion a 
fact ? On page 357 of No 22, JouRNAL Junel, are the 


following: ‘‘Whatisin aseed?” “ Dictation.” “ How 
to give lessons on color,’’ “ Astronomy,” ‘“‘ How to teach 
expression,’”’ ‘Solid measure,” “ Business Forms” (and 


under this you say all the common business forms should 
be taught, etc., etc.,) “‘ A few facts interesting to thinking 
teachers,” and a large amount of this kind. You certainly 
do not mean to say we are not to teach facts. 

Springfield, Mo. J. FAIRBANKS. 


EDUCATIONAL QUALIFICATIONS OF VorTERS.— What state 
requires educational qualifications of its voters, and what is the 
extent of such education ? J. Gress. 

Massachusetts and Connecticut are the only organized 
states of the Union that require educational qualifications 
of their voters. In Connecticut they must be able to read 
and in Massachusetts, to read and write. N .B. W. 

Sea American Almanac, 1888, p. 149. 


IsLAND NUMBER TEN.—From some source I have received 
the idea that Island No. 10 has sunk since the Civil war. Is the 
statement correct ? SUBSCRIBER. 

I have read that much of the island has been washed 
away. Probably the detritus has sunk, but not the island 
as a unit of Mars. 


No-MAN’s-LAND.—Where in the United States is there 
No-man’s-land, besides the one commonly called by that name 
north of Texas? 

Camden, N. J. CHARLES SMITH. 

The best known “ No-Man’s-Land” is a small island 
southwest of Martha’s Vineyard, Mass. It was not named 
for belonging to No man, as if to illustrate the doctrine 
of Henry George, but was long before the coming of the 
Mayflower, as was also what is now Martha’s Vineyard, 
called Norman’s or No’thman’s, or No-man’s-Land. It 
was so-called by Gosnold in 1602. About 1604, Martin 
Prinne called it Martin's Vineyard, and about 1650, the 
name was changed to Marthu’s Vineyurd. 

See Prof, E. B. Horsford’s Address, at the unveiling of 
the statue of Lief Eriksen, in Faneuil Hall, Oct. 29, 1887. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, 1888.) N. B. W. 





A Goop teachers’ bureau, like the NEw YorRK Epvuca- 
TIONAL BUREAU, often finds some teacher of remarkable 
ability in a lace o wae? unsuited to him. Sometimes a 
school-i “he will not move if we cut down 
his salary 100. , to ithoat the aid of the Bureau he must 
often submit. Teachers so situated should address, with 
, py ~ rnd 8S. KELLOGG, Manager, 25 Clinton Place, 

ew Yor! 


The value of vacation may be greatly increased by taking 
Hood's Sarsaparilla, Sold by druggists. 
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BooK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


APPLETON’S STANDARD SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP. De- 
signed to Produce Free, Practical Writing in the School- 
room. Prepared ph an D. Smith. Business Course 
—8 Numbers. D. Appleton & Co., Boston, New York, 
and Chicago. 


Numbers i, 2, 3, of these practical and progressive writ- 
ing books, contain all kinds of business and social forms, 
blank checks, receipts, etc. The business forms and let- 
ters found in these books are the joint product of some of 
the leading educators and business men of the country ;— 
they are designed for the epee grades, high schools, and 
business colleges, and will found to be a valuable addi- 
tion to a school curriculum. In No. 8 are found com- 
mercial forms, business letters, and superscriptions, with 
notes of invitation and replies. A variety of business 
styles of writing are given as models for rapid and easy 
execution. Man = hints are given in regard to 
the speed of writing, the character of the lines, force, uni- 
form appearance, shading, pen-holding, etc. 


GEoNOMY : Creation of the Continents by the Ocean Cur- 
rents, and KosMo-NoMIA: The Growth of Worlds and 
the Cause of Gravitation. By J. Stanley Grimes. Phil- 
adelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co, 139 pp. 50 cents. 


Following an Introduction by Rev. W. R. Coovert, in 
which he describes most Pees his intimate acquaint- 
ance with the author of this volume, are found D 
sections, treating of general ocean currents, elliptical cur- 
rents, effects of oceanic resistance, lack of symmetry, local 
and counter-currents, limits of the ellipses, extension of 
the continents, loxodromic trends, the sediment, the 
northern and southern glacial epochs, the mountain up- 
heavals, the North Indian ocean, and a concludiug review. 
Although this treatise is especially devoted to the ellip- 
tical theory of the origin of continents, the author has also 
studied and labored successfully in mental physiology and 
astronomy, and he has by investigations brought these 
topics within his one cherished theme,—creation by theis- 
tic evolution. All students and readers may not agree 
with the author in the points he brings forward, but this 
is the age of books, thoughts, and discussions, so all books 
have a chance and importance. 





LE MARI DE MADAME DE SOLANGE. Par Emile Souves- 
tre. Edited with English Notes by O.B. Super, Ph.D. 
.Boston : D. C. Heath & Co., Publishers. 57 pp. 20 cents. 
This little volume is one of Heath’s ‘‘ Modern Language 
Series,” and will be found of value in classes or for private 
study. Itis edited by an able student of the language, 
whose ample notes will be of great value in translating. 


HAND-BOOK OF LESSONS FOR THE FIRST YEAR GRADE. 
Arranged in Ste Corresponding, 0 the Usual Number 
of Weeks in the pay hool Year. By W. 5. Tilden. 
Boston : Published by Ginn & Co. 36 pp. 12 cents. 

The object and scope of this “ First Year Grade of Music 
Lessons ”’ is to excite in children a zeal and love for sing- 
ing, to arouse their musical taste, and bring out and 
strengthen the voice in a way simple and adapted to their 
age. General suggestions are given, with steps corres- 
ponding to the usual numberof weeks in the primary 
school year. 


THE FORTUNE OF THE REPUBLIC, AND OTHER AMERICAN 
ADDRESSES. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. With an In- 
troduction, Houghton, Mifflin & Company. Boston: 4 
Park. street. New York: 11 East 17th street. The River- 
side Press, Cambridge, 109 pp. 15 cents. 


The collection of essays found in this volume, are the 
first selections from Emerson’s writings to appear in the 
Riverside Literuture Series. These essays comprise The 
Fortune of the Republic, The Young American, American 
Civilization, The Emancipation Proclamation, and Abra- 
— Lincoln. No comment isin place upon an essay by 

imerson. 


My Country. A School Exercise for the Celebration of 
the Fourth of July. By Mrs. L. A. Bradbury. Publica- 
tion Department of the National School of Elocution 
and Oratory, Philadelphia. 30pp. 15 cents. 

A Fourth of July school exercise is always useful,—and 

n ape one will answer as well for one year as another. 

This compilation may be | ge my in a school-room, hall, 

out-of-doors, or as part of a picnic entertainment. Tt con- 

tains about thirty short prose extracts for recitation, and 
three scenic pieces, representing : 1. The Federation of the 

States ; 2. Young America, and 3 Our Adopted Citizens’ 

Allegiance to the American Flag. The exercise covers 

about an hour’s time. 


A LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By C. G. Ge 
and A. E. Haigh, M.A. Boston: Ginn & 
563 pp. $1.40. 

The editors of this Latin-English diction have cer- 
tainly been successful in their endeavor, which is to sup- 
ply in a cheap and handy form, a dictionary containing, 
Pith their meanings and inflections, all the words whic 
junior boys in schoois are likely to encounter in the 
course of their reading. It is also sufficiently complete 
to meet the requirements of the ordinary student. Poetic 
usages and constructions bave been more fully treated 
than in the abridged dictionaries now in use. Among 
other special features in this work, will be found synco- 
pated and contracted forms inserted in alphabetical order, 
and the omission of perfects and supines of doubtful authen- 
ticity. Etymological essays and nisitions on phonetic 
changes have been discarded y, and comparative 
and superlative forms found at the end of the adjective 
to which they belong, are given only when there is good 
authority for their use. e editors, in the preparation 
of the book have spared no pains to insure accuracy, re- 
ferences to authors have been verified and revised, and 
new and improved readings have been adopted. 


THE Wrone Box. By Robert Louis Stevenson and Lloyd 

Osbourne. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

pp. $1.00. 

The scene of this intricate and exciting story is laid in 
London and rye we of England. The plot is an elab- 
orate one, and re] the astonishing and amusing adven- 
tures of a young man in his effort to secure the fruits of a 
tontine life insurance policy. A spirit of fantastic humor 

ao :Y Xm book _~ oe is —as < 

ugh. owéver, a piece of good literature. t 
the book and read it 


, M.A, 
m pany. 


| time, with critical notices of about two hundred s 


uary 22, 1655, — Chatham, 
all | January 20, 1775,—Edmund Burke, March 22, 1775,—Hi 
742, —Lord 
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GERMAN FOR AMERICANS. A Practical Guide for Self-In- 
struction, and for colle and schools. By Dr. Jacob 
Mayer, Philadelphia: J. Kohler, No. 911 Arch street. 

221 pp. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 60 cents. 

There is no disputing the fact that the German lan- 
guage is being spoken more or less all over the United 

tates, and it is fast becoming the custom to teach the 
language to Americans. In this day, German in our 
schools and families is almost a necessity. In view of 
this, a book designed to provide the easiest and most 
practical method of BAe the language is the book 
most needed. Dr. Mayer, who is a scholar and practical 
teacher nee ere what he considers to be a book pre- 
eminently c. for. His design is to facilitate the nd 
of the language in all its fulness, with less than the ordi- 
nary trouble experienced in learning it. The book con- 
tains, among s her be — ects, ————. 
grammar, sentences with special reference to grammar, 

a table of classification of irre verbs, exercises, dia- 

logues, words similar in sound, a vocabulary with nouns 

classified according to gender, German and English 
proverbs, rules to determine the gender of nouns, and any 
amount of valuable information and suggestion besides. 

There is very much in this book to recommend it to stu- 

dents of the German language. 


MANUAL OF ScHooL LAws. For the use of Teachers and 
Officers in the State of Vermont. By W. H. Taylor, B. 
S. St. Johnsbury: Caledonia County Publishing Co. 
192 pp. $1.00. 

The real demand for this volume of school laws arose 
from the revision of the school law at the last session of 
the state legislature of Vermont. Thinking that confu- 
sion might follow, this manual was ag ag to obviate 
that difficulty. e book is composed of two parts. Part 
I. consists of a reprint of the new school law, and Part II. 
of a resume of the duties and rights of school teachers an 
school officers, as decided by the courts of Vermont and 
other states. . Taylor, as supervisor of schools of Cale- 
donia county, has done his work well. The book isa com- 
pact, well-arranged, and carefully edited compendum, just 
such as is needed by every one connected with the public 
schools, either as teacher or officer. 


M. TULLII CICERONIS BRUTUS DE CLARIS ORATORIBUS. 
Edited with an Introduction and Notes. By Martin 
Kellogg. Boston and London: Ginn & Co., Publishers. 
196 pp. $1.35. 

This edition of the Brutus is intended for early college 
reading. The introduction touches upon points of inter- 
est to those to whom Cicero is no stranger, and contains a 
full conspectus. The notes deal with the subject matter, 
histori relations, and diction of the dialogue rather 
than with the commonplaces of mmar. Parallel 
sages are given freely, especi from Cicero’s other 
rhetorical works, and from Quintilian. In the Brutus, 
which was com in 46 B. C., and fm eg to be a con- 
versation with Atticus and Brutus, Cicero traces the de- 
velopment of oratory among the Romans down to aang 

ers. 

A competent critic speaks of this work as invaluable, and 

whose ey: give more stimulus to an aspir- 

ing orator, than all the formal treatises of a later century. 


A HIGHER HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. By Henry E. 
lhambers. New Orleans: F. F. Honsell & Bro. 

This is intended to be a complete class manual of 
American History, of 466 pages, with 80 illustrations in 
which 31 are —. It is uliar in having topical 
and review outlines, black ‘forms and, memory aids. 
It is a book that will be of real service to the teacher who 
wishes to interest a class of young men and women in 


history. It has been written to meet a variety of require- | 1,6 


ments ; it seems to have a sound system of thought under 
it. Itis well bound, and will make a very g impres- 
sion on the student at first sight. 


Sir THOMAS WYATT AND His Poems. Presented to the 
Pamper om Faculty of the Kaiser Wilhelm’s Univer- 
trassburg, for the Acquisition of the Degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy. By iam Edward Simonds. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Company. 156 pp. 95 cents. 
The two divisions which compose this essay will be 
found, wece examination, each to contribute to the pur- 
ag of the other. Part first gives the life of the poet. 
he subject is one of a good deal of interest historically, 
aud the purpose of the essay is to throw light upon the 
career of a man whose life and works seem charged with 
the romantic spirit of a romantic time. The poet was 
born at Allington Castle in 1 and his wife was Eliza- 
beth, the daughter of Lord Cobham. To the student of 
reat literature, this Fate osryed epoch will be found 
tull of interest, and the o urity which has wrapped this 
poet’s life, is penetrated in a great measure Dy the essay 
pemperins volume. The book is full of interest to 
the lover of early poems. . 


ELI AND SIBYL JONES. Their Life and Work. By Rufus 
M. Jones. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. With Por- 
traits. 316 pp. Cloth, extra, $1.50. 

With the personal help of Eli Jones and from the letters 
and diaries of the venerable preacher and his wife, the 
author has prepared a most oe book. For over 
fifty years and Sibyl Jones have held a prominent posi- 
tion as preachers and ionaries in the society of 
Friends. Sibyl Jones, especially, has been spoken of in 
the highest terms, for her inspiration, power, and poetic 

. Among many other interes’ i. Poe touched 
upon, are a Voyage to Siberia,— Work in England and Ire- 
land, Norway, Germany and Switzerland,—Work in the 
south of France, in Was n,—Mission work,—Letters 
from Syria, and Second t to the Holy Land. The life 
and work of two people, whose wer consists in 
their purity, aneety, and devotion to the Master, will be 
eq intere Christian people everywhere. The 
book is printed in good clear type on good paper. 


POLITICAL ORATIONS. From Wentworth to Macaulay. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by William Clark. Lopn- 
don : Walter Scott, 24 Warwick Lane. New York and 
Toronto: W. J. Gage & Co. 311 pp. One shilling. 

In this rather small volume, of three hundred pages, are 

an some of the best political \ in — \ = 
es speeches made by Peter Wentworth, te 

1576,—Oliver Cromwell, Jan 655,--Lord Chatham’ 


Grattan, Apr 1, 1780,—William Pitt, April 2, 1 


1800,—Daniel O’Connell, February 23, 1814, and Lord 
Macaulay, March 2, 1831. Each of these speeches deals 
with a a question, and is selected from an important 
and in —— period of political history in England, 
from the age of the Tudors down. A = of three hun- 
dred years is covered, and the speeches included in this 
volume represent some of the most powerful orators who 
have ever spoken in the English language. 


ENGLISH, PAST AND PRESENT. Parts I. and [I. By Rich- 
ard Chenevix French, D.D. New York : The Humboldt 
Publishing Co., 24 East Fourth St. Double Number. 
30 cents. 


These two numbers of the ‘‘ Humboldt Library ” contain 
a series of lectures, eight in number, which were delivered 
to the —_— of King’s College School, London. They 
treat of the English Vocabu ,—English as 1t might 
have been,—Gains of the English Language,—Diminu- 
tions of the English “ep rE and Changes in the mean- 
ing of English Words. At the close is found an index of 
words and phrases. 


LIGHT ON THE PATH. With Notes and Comments by the 
Author. A Treatise for the personal use of those who 
are ignorant of the Eastern wisdom, and who desire i 
enter within its influence. Written down by M. C. 
Reprinted by Special Permission. Theosophical Book 
Company, 110 mont Street, Boston. 68 pp. Cloth, 
60 cents ; paper, 30 cents. 

This small volume speaks for itself when it desires “ the 
co-operation of all who believe ‘ there is no religion higher 
than truth,’ and who are searching for a deeper wisdom 
than is to be found in the dogmas and creeds of the 
churches.” This little book 
where, without doubt. 


find its friends some- 


LITERARY NOTES. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & Co. announce that they have made 
arrangements to supplement their series, ** Epoch: of Modern 
History,” by a short series of books treating of the history of 
America which will be published under the general title ot 
“Epochs of American History.” 


D. C. Heats & Co. have published in their series of monographs 
for teachers, “‘ Rice’s Science Teaching in the Schools.” 


Joun Wiitey & Sons include among their new books: “A 
Treatise on the Ordinary and Partially Differential Equations,” 
by Prof. Wm. Woolsey Johnson, and “ A Laboratory Guide in 
Chemical Analysis,” by Prof. David O’ Brine. 
The SCRIBNERS a short time ago published a charming story by 
Thomas Nelson Page under the title “In Ole Virginia.” This 
was a special favorite of the late Henry Ward Beecher. 
HovuauTon, MIFFLiIn & Co. include in their list of books, 
“Indoor Studies,” by John Burroughs, in which we find him the 
same penetrating and sympathetic critic as in his previous works. 
J. B. lapprncorr Co.'s “ A Plain Argument for God,” written 
by George Stuart Fullerton, presents clear and satisfying proof 
that will be healthful to those whose faith has been disturbed by 
the claims of agnosticism. 

G. P. Purnam’s Sons’ recent publication, ‘‘ The Spanish Nun,” 
is one of the finest productions of that fascinating writer, Thomas 
DeQuincey. 


MAGAZINES. 


In the August Science Monthly will be found an article 
on the “ Spirit of Manual Training,” by Prof. C. H. Henderson. 
He says that the ideal school will aim to develop men, not to prv- 


duce fine articles of wood or iron, or to cram heads with inftorma- 
tion, and that the name “ manual training school,” does not 
rightly describe an institution designed to train the “whole 

.” Prof. Huxley has an article on “ Agnosticism and Chris- 
tianity,” and Dr. Felix L. Oswald one on “* The Wastes of Civiliza- 
tion.” W.D. LeSeur writes of * Mr. Mallock on Optimism.”-—— 
The Phre ‘ournal and Science of Health for July has 
sketches ot M. Hanmer, president of the Swiss republic, John 
apeensen. and Laura D. Bridgman, while the obscurities of 
Delsartism are cleared up by mund Russell. The July 
Babyhood treats of ** Nursery Cooking,” “ Botany for the Little 
Ones,” and many other topics. Theodore Child contributes a 
— —y article on “ The Kremlin and Russiun A 

u 

hal centu 








rt,” to the 
"3s. J. Wells Cagmpoes gives a review of the first- 
of photography. “ igious Movement in Ger- 
many,” is contribution of Lichtenberger, dean of the Faculty 
ot Protestant heokegy at Paris. Among the greatest attractions 
of the number are the illustrations by Edwin A. Abbey and Alfred 

——* Lincoln and the Churches” is the subject treated 
in the “ Lincoln History,” in the August Century. Vick's 
Juiy number has articles on “ Science Apphea to Agriculture,’’ 
“Pansies all the Year Around,” and “ Quinces Useful and Orna- 
mental.””—-— ‘in for July furnishes an exceedingly 
valuable article on “ Systematic Science Teaching,’’ by Edward 
G. Howe, Prof. of Sciences in the Harvard school cf Chicago. 
Accompanying this is a schedule for a year’s work in this line, 
which . Howe will make the basis of his series. 








There is no use in Dodging. 


There’s no use in dodging, you can’t avoid a plump issue; 
ty one that comes so straight wy as this. 
e suy—Compound Oxygen is remedial and revitalizing; now 
observe what our patients say of us: 
St. PAUL, MINN., March 20, 1888. 
“For giving the system permanent vitality and the elimination 
of disease I believe Compound Oxygen to be far in advance ot all 
medicine or treatment. H. H. Cook. 


WEATHERSFORD, TEXAS, April 1, 1888. 
“You have my heartfelt gratitude tor the good your Com- 
pound Oxygen has done ime.” Mrs. FRANKIE EDWARDS. 
INDEPENDENCE, OREGON, Feb. 6, 1885. 
we Gengound Oxygen has done wonders for me. Where there is 
life it act like a charm.” Pror. J. 8. HENRY. 
Brown's University. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I., March 21, 1888. 
“ Unquestionably Compound Oxygen is a marvelous remedy. 
Innocent looking, mysterious in its action, but certainly 
effective.” P. F. JERNEGAN. 
Matuews, N. C. 
“ My health is now better than it has been in five years. I have 
about one week’s ry of Compound Oxygen, and think | am 
about well. I owe a debt of lasting gratitude to you.” 
Rev. J. A. LEE. 
: HUMANSVILLE, Mo., Feb. 14, 1888. 
“Compound Oxygen has been of incalculable benefit to me. 
I don’t like to do without it.” H, A. Moors, Editor of Dawn. 
We publish a brochure of 200 regarding the effect of Com- 
pound oxy on invajids ing from any oe 
catarrh, hay fever. nendeche, le : 
free of uf and nervous 2 D "Sr Crete 
sent, one RS. STAR 
PALEN, 1529 Arch St., Phila, Pa,: or 120 Sutter street, Sed 
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“a READERS 
SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 
ELOCUTION AND RECITATION BOOKS 


The attention of Teachers, Schoo! Officers, and all persons interested in Reading and Elocution, 
is respectfully called to the merits of our publications. 


Practical Elocution. sy J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M. 


The best and most popular text-book on the subject of Elocution. 
k, as its name implies, is a condensed yet comprehensive treatment of the whole subject 
of cooution, ‘ivi brief consideration to all the topics bearing upon natural expression. ifs 
universally acknowledged to be the first of its hind. 


300 pages. Cloth - = = = = = $1.25 
Introduction price - - - =- = = a 
Exchange price -— me .60 


The Elocutionist’s Annual. 


“The best series of Speakers published.” 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, NOW ISSUED. 
The advantage in using these books as Readers lies first, in the fact that they contain the best 


electi for the pu’ , and second, that their cost isso slight that the book can be frequently 
oocnged and the pup is be thus afforded a constant supply of material. 


200 Pages. Each, Cloth 50 cts., Paper 30 cts. 
Introduction Price. _ 30 cts., 7" 18 cts. 


Best Things from Best Authors. 
Vols, 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 issued. 


Each volume is com) of three numbers of The Elocutionist’s Annual in the order of their 
issue. They are admirably adapted to class drill, and are extensively used for that purpose. 
composed of the Elocutionist’s Annuals, they possess the same attractions. The only difference 
the matter of price, but as each of these volumes contains three of those numbers, 1t will be seen 
the cost is proportionately no greater. 


600 pages. Cloth, each - = = = $1.50 
Introduction price a ae ae th Se 980 





These introduction prices are made specially Jow, and are to be obtained only by ordering direct 
from 'the ublishers, oot through the booksellers. Further particulars cheerfully furnished 
Correspondence solicited, 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
CHARLES C, SHOEMAKER, Manager. 1124 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 
READY IN JULY. 4A NEW ALGEBRA 
in the Bradbury’s Eaton’s Mathematical Series 


THE ACADEMIC ALGEBRA. 


By Wa. F. BrapBury, Head Master of Cambridge Latin School, and GRENVILLE C. 
Emery, Master in the Boston Latin School. Designed fur High Schools, 
Academies and Preparatory Schools. 412 pp. Price, $1.08. f 
This is a book carefully prepared in the light of a long and successful experience 





as instructors, and a familiarity with the most recent requirements for admission to | tember. 


the Colleges and Scientific Schools, and it contains the latest and most approved 
methods of presenting the subject. , 

The publishers believe that this will be found to have no superior as a text-book 
in Algebra. It is especially commended to the attention of instructors in schools 
having departments preparatory for higher institutions. 

A sample copy will be sent for examination on receipt of 50 cents. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 23 Hawley St., BOSTON. 


CHARLES De SILVER & SONS,“ “°° Yostisazss or 
INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“ We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely scra together so much miserable Latin 

and Greek as might be learned otherwise pit» 'y in one .”"—MILTON. 

x phon  anahesi ante © ee ee sasthompeamang 
en "8 cy) . . 
4 care’ Tvediens and Kregresing Lean Grammar: etagted to the Entesiinenr Gestes of Cinesten, 

and to all o! e Teachers, $1. 

Sa "8 andond Sp Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord's School 
Manesca’s French Series, etc. 
2 Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 

KINDERGARTEN ATERIAL 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO. 3 EAST (4th ST. N.Y. 














The New York Educational Bureau 


Offers to Superintendents, Trustees, Boards of Education and others wishin 
teachers of any grade, the choice of a large number of qualified teachers registe 
with us. A number of our candidates have already been engaged. As we are 
personally acquainted with a very large number of progressive teachers, we can 
assure prompt satisfaction. 


REGISTER AT ONCE. 


We want more first-class teachers in Drawing, Music, Manual Training, 
thoroughly qualified Kindergarten and Primary teachers. Send for our new 


registration blanks, H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 


25 CLINTON PLACE, NEW YORK. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, NATHANIEL JOHNSON, 
NEW PALTZ, N, Y¥. 


Manufacturer of 
schools, Neat, teres Teotine ters for the pubtic! CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
furnished. Traveling 








Tuition free and text-boo! 
Reversible Settees for Sunday-Schools, 
expenses paid one way. For circulars rther 
ormation, address, — Pews for Churches, Pulpits, etc., 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
WHAT WE ARE DOINC. 


It may be interesting to teachers who cannot visit our office in to know some of the 
about our Agency, and what we are now doing. We give below a few items. 
No, of clerks now guetages, 1%. 
No. of letters received each day (average) 474. 
No. of letters sent out each day (average) 640. (This does not include circular letters in 
bulk ; as ~y example, 10.000 personal letters sent out Jast week to Schoo! Boards asking for new 





No. of No. of New - Number 
0 0) 

received. > joined, postage. wre. 
July 8th, 41 ul x .00 18 
July 9th, 35 3 6 era 24 
July 10th, 28 5 ll 9.00 18 
July llth, 47 13 5 18,00 19 
July 12th, 32 2 7 14. 1b 
July 13th, 31 7 7 10.00 23 


This work will continue till the middle of Sept.,—though after the middle of August there is a 
gradual drop) off. About the first of September we receive many Sy every dag asking 
us to name ft! teacher available for sudden vacancies. During the Fall, Winter and Spring 
there are demands for teachers every day, and the Association kept four clerks at work last 
Winter. Send for circulars and learn of our work. Address 

TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 70 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILLS. 


Branches: { New York City, Box, 1969. M. V. Brocoop, Agent. 


ma, Wash. Terr. W. H. Heiney, Agent. ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 


hata Bate 
A TWO WEEK S’ j 41 Superintendencies, salaries from $850 to $2,000 
«hip Qaa" 12 ih" ig Boney Aes 
ps, ? le 00. nts, 
Grammar, Intermediate, and Primary $400 to $750. 34 Positions for Specialists in Science, 
Latin, Music, Art, Elocution, Book-keeping, &c., $400 to $1,000. 
The above is but a partial list of our vacancies. Every day brings new ones. Circulars free. 
PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


L. B. LANDIS, Manager. 205 N. TrH Street, ALLENTOWN, PA. 


FREE REGISTRATION. THK NATIONAL TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE, 70 


Monroe Street, Chicago, [1]., combines the best features 
ever offered by an Agency. 
.. Be registration fee—a guarantee of an earnest efforts on our part to place you and earn a 
& Spetal of te Apey nou sven tothe ak 
, alf o' gency’s commission given to t rting th ° 
Send stamp for forms. yb mm © ee re eee 


Mrs. J. W. BINGHAM, Manager, 236 Sheffield Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


YORK STATE |Teachers’ Agency 














Wal and Training|sssesserteresseoreerscee 
i , SCHOOLS. references furnished. 


Music of both sexes, for Universities, Col- 
apes, Demon Families, and Churches, Circulars 
of choice schools carefully recommended to 
nts. Selling and renting of school prevents 

These schools are for residents of the State who | 31 E. 17th Street, betweenBroadway and Fourth 
intend to teach in the Public Schools of the State, | Avenue, New York City. 
2" Diplomas of these schools are licenses fo 
life to teach in the schools of the State ’ 7s EXc 
The AN 4 Ve 
Teachers’ Bureau. 








OOL FURNITURE and schools supplies. 
begins the first Wednesday of Sep- 





APPOINT T.—A person desiring to ente: 
one of these schools should apply to his School 
Commussioner or City Superiutendent who will 
forward a recommendation for appointm: 


ent to Professors, hers, 
the State Superintendent, and it be t b Bu lleges, Schools, Families 
him to the school to which the appointesent sila et % o kkee “ate = 


ADMISSION.—A person must be at least 16 
years of of good moral charaeter, and pass 
an examination at the school entered in Arith- 
metic and Grammar, indicating that these sub- 
geete cam be com leted in a term of 20 weeks, also 
= Secamgiy, Reading. Writing and Spelling, 


wo™ 





Keystone Educational Bureau, 


NORTH EAST, PENNA. 

A DIPLOMA from a Colleg WANTED, Professors, Principals, and Teachers 
aes Academic pi My y aOus of all grades to fill vacancies for Fall of 1889. 
School, a State Certificate, or a lst or 2nd grade pring centrally located, access is easy to the 
Co ioner’s Certificate obtained in the uni-| North, South, East or West. Correspondents 
form examination, will be accepted in lieu of | being established in all States. 

Entrance Examination. OFFERS for sale or rent, desirable school 
yr Address at once, as above, with stamp 
or Application Form and Terms. 
Rev. T. A. EDWARDS, Pres., 
F. H. SHaw, A. M., Sec’y. 


Northwestern Teachers’ Agency, 


SES.—There are no expenses for tuition 
or the use of text books, and fare one way is 
refnnded to each student spending an entire term 


of tJ weeks the 
particulars concerning several schools 
send for circulars to the Principals as follows: 
MEE scabesesecescas E. P. WaTEerRBurRy, LL.D. 
Cuas. D. MoLean. LL.B (INCORPORATED.) 
x Pu.D.| Procures skilled teachers for families and 
schools without charge. Supplies competent 
" .D. teachers with suitable positions. Circulars of 
Wma. J. Mruwe, LL.D. good schools free to parents. Teachers, if seek- 


. ing & position WEsT OF THE ROCKIES, send stamp 
James M. MILN Pu. D. | for circulars and application blanks to 


= * SHELDON, Pu.D. Northwestern Teachers’ Agency, 
2 Lock Box, 848. Portland, Oregon. 


With good records, wanted at once, by the Brockway’s Teachers’ Agency 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | guppli : ' 
’ plies superior teachers for schools 
508 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. walle and families. 
W. A. CHOATE & CO., Props., Mrs. L. FREEMAN BROCKWAY, 
J. E. MASSER, SxckETARY 28 West 23d St., N. Y. 
Salaries $300 to $2,500. Form for Stamp.| Recommends schools to parents. 


ameter — FOREIGN NO Ty} FOR REGISTRATION 
A ES, 
{ieee ee fennel 2 
n u *. “4 
perior Professors, cipals, Assistanta, Tutors, petent Teachers with Preitions. Form for Stamp. 
re) pare 


and Governesses for every department Employers are served without charge. Our suppl 
tion ; recommends good schools to paren Call | of Teachers is the LARGEST and BEST. ad 
on or 


R,. E. A 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 














500 TEACHERS 








VERY, 
W. ldth., N.Y. 





FRANK S. CAPEN, Principal, 
New Paltz, Ulster Co., N. Y. 


127 CLINTON PLACE, 
W. 8th St., near 6th Ave., NEW YORK. 





15.2% 2 00 A MONTRA can be 
$8. mRY 00. pe, Vy, ER 
their time business. Spare 
edaiso. A few 


moments may be profi a 
i em 
vacancies in towns and ation t F. JOHNSON 


£ CO., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 


N. B.— Please state age and business experience. 
ever mind about stamp for reply. B. F. 










oAVe MONEY. Before you buy GU 


BICYCLE or 


tay ZENON 

Taaat eaves alae Cees 

TEACHERS WANTED. Sssr32"sz 
year. 





23 Union Square, New York. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
“fiadic Builds, BOSTON, at: Five: sani. 


Good teach ended to school officers. Good 
eas 








alien’ tu 





Ctreulars on application. 





places for 

For salaries, change ef location 
addr eesnate’ Uo-bperative Association, 170 
ee Chicago, [ll., Orville Brewer 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENOY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8S. 
Established, 1855. 

8 East 147TH Sreeet, N. Y. 





PACIFIC TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 


C. ©. Boytox, Manager. 





LUS ANGELES, CAL,: 6 S, Spring St, 


ft eee. 


theme ms 
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CONS | 
Sarsugacwrs 
WS 


Noses 
Wao Mowat 


Vigor and Vitality are quickly given to every 
part of the body by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. That 
tired feeling is entirely overcome, the blood is 
purified, enriched, and vitalized, the stomach is 
toned and strengthened, the appetite restored. 
Try Hood’s Sarsaparilla now. 





—on— , .Wekeep in stock 


all current books 


PRINCIPLES, ay ae a 
METHODS, apietom, ee 
KINDERGARTEN, meas HB 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, | 100 paxe descriptive 
PSYCHOLOGY, Our own list of these 
MANUAL TRAINING, | books is the 


PRIMARY EDUCATION, | $70, 710st, popular. 


SCHOOL MANAGEMENT | by such authors as 
SCHOOL SINGING BOOKS | fjuckes, Welvk’ 
DIALOGUE BOOKS, Seeley, Joseph 
SPEAKERS, ETC. 





Payne, Fitch, Tate, 
Currie, Love, Shaw, 

A Gardner, 
New Catalogue Free. | Woodbull Perez, 
Send for circulars of our | Quick, rowning. 
“Standard " Blackboard Stencils, N. Y. Educa- 
tional Bureau, etc. 64 page list of 1,000 Books 
for Schoo! Libraries, 6 cents. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO 





eachers 
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Schools, 


us the last year. 
discount. Also large stock of books for School Libraries on hand, catalogue 


of the best 1,000 ready in September. 


paper. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Pubs..! 





A VALUABLE AND TIMELY BOOK. 


PRACTICAL EDUCATION, 


By CHARLES G. LELAND, of Philadelphia 
and England. Cloth, 12mo, — pp. 
Price, $2.00 ; to teachers, $1.60 ; by mail 
12 cents extra. 

This is a valuable work published in Engiand 
by Mr. Leland, the well known advocate of 
Manual Training. We have imported a large 
number of cepies and will supply them at the 
above low rate. The usual price in this country 
is $2.25. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 


N. Y. EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


25 Clinton Place, NEW YORK. 


All the facilities of the propnetors for reaching. 
rincipals and school officers are eee at the 
isposal of those who with us. Send 
stamp for new registration blanks and circulars. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Proprietors, 
anager, ¢ 





H, 8, KELLOGG * 





THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


Academies and higher schools, where 
chemical experiments are made, will not 
forget that Messrs. Eimer & Amend, of 
205 Third avenue, New York, importers 
and manufacturers of chemical apparatus, 
and chemically pure chemicals, have 
always been among the foremost in sup- 

lying chemists, colleges, schools, and 
fa ratories, with the best goods at the 
lowest prices. Bunsen’s Burners and 
Combustion Furnaces are a specialty in 
the manufacture of this house. 





All teachers of drawing will understand 
that to a correct interpretation of form, 
orms are an absolute necessity. Prang’s 
wi Models have been specially 
designed for the teaching of form and 
drawing in primary and grammar schools. 
They consist of both solids and tablets, 
arranged in a carefully ‘graded series, are 
made with the greatest regard for accuracy 


t}and beauty, and are furnished at the 


lowest possible prices. They ave been 
adopted by the leading cities of the coun- 
Le Address The Prang Educational Co., 
7 Park street, Boston, Mass., or 79 Wabash 
avenue, Chicago, for these models, and for 
drawing books, artists’ materials, and 
text-books on art education. 


Among the text-books that have taken 
rank as standard mathematical works, 
well informed teachers will recognize the 
publications of Messrs. Christopher Sower 
Co., of Philadelphia. Their Normal Edu- 
cational series includes Dr. Brooks’ Normal 
Mathematical Course, Standard Arithme- 
tic and Union Arithmetic Courses. Besides 
Higher Arithmetic, Normal Algebra, 
Geometry and Trigonometry, Philosophy 
of Arithmetic, and Manuals of Methods 
and Keys to the above. The same firm 
also publishes Montgomery’s Normal 
Union System of Industrial Twine, and 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 


Students of the classic languages, as 
also teachers and schoo officers have 
special cause for their high indorsement of 

he Interlinear Classics, published b 
Messrs. Charles DeSilver & Sons, No. (G) 
1102 Walnut street, Philadelphia. Milton 
says: ‘‘ We do amiss to spend seven or 
eight years merely —_ae together so 
much miserable Latin and Greek as might 
be learned otherwise easily and delight- 
fully in one year.” And this series strik- 
ingly exemplifies the truth of that saying. 
The list includes Virgil, Cesar, Horace, 
Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, Juvenal, Livy, 
Homer’s Iliad, Gospel of St. John, and 
Xenophon’s Anabasis. 


The last sweet vibrations of the school- 
bell have been hushed into silence un- 
til the summer vacation is over; then 
will be heard once more the echoes of 
education in our midst. Do not wait 
until school re-opens; remember that 
musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory bells for schools, churches, etc., 
may be obtained of Meneely & Co. West 


Troy, N. Y. Description and prices are} 


sent on application. Attend to this mat- 
ter now. 


You bags ats Say about the runa- 
way pig who left a message saying, 
‘* Excuse haste and a bad pen.” ‘This 
catastrophe might have been avoided if 
the ambitious porker had been provided 
with a more tolerable abode. Likewise 
much of the discomfort attendant. upon 
the literal expression of one’s thoughts, 
arises from the use of gece materials and 
stationery, and especially, as in the exam- 
ple just cited, of ‘‘a bad pen.” Be wise 
and investigate the merits of Joseph Gil- 
lott’s steel pens, which took the gold 
medal at the Paris exposition, 1878. ir 
most famous numbers are, for artistic use 
in fine drawing, Nos. 659 (the celebrated 
Crowgquill), 290 and 291... For fihe writing. 
Nos. , 604, and ladies’, 170. For broad 
writing, Nos, 294, 389, and stub point, 849. 


For general writing, Nos. 404, 382, 390,]. 
and 604, 


A book appeals to us in our moments of 
solitude en we can give it our best 
rw am hence the necessity of selecting 
4 ; Labron 7 The Teachers’ and Ale 

3’ isa jicuous exam 
of a book worthy of careful study. It is 
0; such aelp as 
school teacher neetls daily. T 
Chicago, publisher. 


the common 
8S. Denison, 


BEECHAM’s PILLS cure bilious and ner- 
yous ills, . 





* 
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TEACHERS. WANTED. 22i%ots""teacunss 
. * CAPABLE TEA 

for the coming year should send for our list of College and 
Normal Graduates, both men and women. 

We have a list of most competent teachers that we can 
recommend ; we can suit any place, write your needs plainly ; 
if possible call on us. 

We know many of our teachers personally, know of their 
work and their success, hence our recommendation amounts to 
something. 

No charge is made to those employing teachers. 

All correspondence is confidential. 

We will be glad to assist school boards in any way possible, 
whether we make any money or not. 


TEACHERS WANTING SCHOOLS. ‘vio 

» WHO 
WANT A POSITION FOR THE COMING SCHOOL YEAR, 
if not already placed on our lists should send stamp for new 
application form and be put on our lists at once with request 
for registration on our lists. Enclose Counsel Fee of $2.00 for 
one year. 

TEACHERS who are earnest and capable only are wanted, 
for such teachers will be successful ; we want our candidates to 
be successful. We have already placed a good many in better 
situations. Here are notes from some of them :— 

POTSDAM, June 18, 1889. 
“ [have secured Hamilton, N. Y., Salary $700, of which you notitied me.” 
J. FRED. Brown. 
CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y., June 26, 1889. 
“T have been notified of my election to Pulaski Academy ($1500), and 
wish to express my thanks to you.” W. C. GORMAN. 





NYACK, N. Y., May 2, 1889. 
“T have secured the position at Yonkers at a salary of $700. Thanking 
you for your efforts in my behalf,” FRIEDA DI MAR. 


WASHINGTON HEIGaTs, May |, 1889. 
“I telegraphed Mr. Tharp (Searcy, Ark.) that I would go for $600 and 
home. ° I received answer accepting my proposition.” SARA GISBURN. 
These are sufficient to show that we are serving the 
teachers in an acceptable manner. 
An agent is wanted in every county to aid us ; every teacher, 
employed or not, should write (enclose stamp) to learn our 
plans. 


NEW YORK EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


25 Clinton Place, 
H. §. KELLOGG, Manager. “NEW YORK. 





AGENTS WANTED. 


Do You Want to Make 
Money During August ? 





If so, write to us at once for terms and territory on our 


NATIONAL QUESTION BOOK. 


We have just issued a ‘revised edition of the ‘‘ NATION- 
AL QUESTION BOOK,” by E. R. Shaw, containing many 
new questions on all subjects required for a New York 
State examination. 





COMPLETE ANSWER FOR EVERY QUESTION. 





WRITE AT ONCE FOR TERMS TO 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
26 CLINTON PLACE, NEW YORK. 


* 


* 
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5 | a FOH 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 














MENEELY & CO. |= Estab 
WEST TROY, X. ¥. 18% 
Daarripting oriass and om ane linetion 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FU LLY 
WARRANTED. C atalogue sent Free, 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. O 








McShane Bell Foundry 
cumbia nee PEEP RE MRS an. — 


seal, MeSHANE 200. 









How to Gure 
SKin § ocalp 
DISEASES 
with the< 
@uTICURA 
REMEDIES. 


T= wose DISTRESSING FORMS R4 SKIN 
diseases, with 







pm to <- | age, are § 
permanently cured b e CUTICURA REMEDIES, 
when al) other remedies ond methods fail. 
CuTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA 
Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from 
it, externally, and CuricurnA RESOLVENT, the new 
004 Purifier, internally, cure every form of skin 
and blood disease, from pimples to scrofula. 
Sold every where. Price, CuticuRA, 50c.; SOAP, 
; RESOLVENT, $1. red by_ the PorrER 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 
Send for for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


Ez~ Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily 43 


prevented by CuTICURA 
DEAF Nii 
bash 
















pp Beliet - = minute, ya moar weak- 
IN PLASTER, 
Unewone son, comfortable : 
tea Sail. 


CUTICURA 
eave pain-killing shasier. "250. 
or PHISCORS 2 858 rece! aes 
] for iilustrated b book of proofs Fre 
In writing for information, please mention 
this paper. 


fH BEATTY. ORGANS 











for stot lees Conak 


Danie! Fo Reatt- Washineton. piven 








A UNIVERSAL NECESSITY. 


THE UNIQUE 


Sunvil. Stevens 









Office 


No soiled anne: paper or desk. 


PRICE, $I. 25, postpaid. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


Teachers, Book-Keepers, 
Neat and Cleanly. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


25 Clinton Pl., New York. 





Patented May 7, 1889. 


PRACTICAL 
ALIKE FOR 


School, Office 
and Home Use. 


Light, Simple, Durable 








JUST THE THING FOR 


Men, Prtists, Dyaughtsmen, Ete. 


Educational Publishers, 
185 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





FIRST-CLASS ACENTS WANTED 


To introduce our new “Man Wonderful” Manikin, National 


stion 


Book and a Pencil Sharpener to every teacher and school. Please 


write for particulars 
E. L. KELLOGG .& CO., Educational 


25 Clinton Place, New York, 
Publishers, { 185 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





















GREATAMERICAN 


to gocts. 


——— 


ast or Sun-Sun Chop. 


petal J J 
Cond, Send a noe fora Rial Order tothe ‘Old Relia and seas cup ot Gio 
The Great American Tea Co., 3: and 33 Vesey St. ork, N.Y, P.O, Box 987, 


THE CHOICEST EVER IMPORTED. 
KNOWN IN QUALITY, PRICES, PREMIUMS AND DISCOUNTS. 


A Cuance or a Lire-time. Get Premium No. 27. 

Latest and Best Inducements offered in Premiums and Discounts to in- 
troduce and get enters for our New Teas Just Rewived, which are Pic 
from the Select Tea Gardens of China and Japan, none but the High- 
est Grade Leaf being used. All guaran’ dsome 
New Premiums of Imported China, Lamps. 
orders of $10.00 and — wards, or discounts cae if preferred. 
Teas 30, 35 -' Sec ce 


mit Ibs. out very Fine 7 Fine Teas one 
want Formosa or Amoy Oolong, M 


mt — 
BETTER NEWS To ADIES 


and All Lovers of Fine Teas 


NOTHING LIKE IT EVER 


teed absolutely Pure. Han 
&c., ree away with 
Good 


a Family Teas so & Gocts. Very Best 
antes 


No Hum 
Ly For 


A celebrated Gasviater, retired from 
practice, was ore day asked his sincere 
opinion of the law. ‘‘ Why, the fact is,” 
rejoined he, “if any man were to claim 
the coat upon my back, and tnreaten my 
refusal with a lawsuit, he should certain! 
have it, lest, in defending my coat, 
should lose my waistcoat also.” 


Surveyor : ‘‘ We’re going to run a train 
through your barn, farmer!” Farmer: 
“A train through moy barn! An’ do 
think O’im goin’ to git out av moy 


hair, from | 2M’ open that barrn dure ivry toime a 


thrain comes?” 


** Do you like the Greek poets?” asked 
Miss Theodosia Thuddington. 
“Yes; better than any of the modern 
ts.” 
** For what reason ?” 
**Principally because 
dead.”’ 


they are all 


There are thousands of young men 
standing on the very threshold of life, try- 
ing to make a wise decision as to what 
business or profession they will follow. 
To all such we would say, before deciding 
the question write to B. F. Johnson & Co., 
Richmond, Va. They can be of service to 
you, as they have been to others. 


There is a kind of stone that comes 
from a mountain in North Carolina called 
the ‘“‘ flexible sandstone.” The texture is 
fine, and shows no evidence of stratifica- 
tion, and is smooth over the entire sur- 
face. It the flexibility of a piece 
of india-rubber, and when taken in the 
hand, and shaken in the direction of its 
flat surfaces, will bend back and forth 
with a dull, muffled sound. The entire 
mountain is composed of this material, 
and —— cut at random exhibit the same 
flexible properties. 


Pat (in gaping wonder at the letters on 
a Hebrew butcher's sign): ‘‘ Here Mike, 
*tis yerself has the foine l’arnin’. Can yez 
rade that now?” Mike: ‘I cannot; but 
if I had me flute here I belave I cud play 
it.” 


Little Alice: ‘‘ And did Solomon know 
more than anybody who was ever in the 
world, “8 Papa (thoughtfully) : 
* Well, lon he knew more than any- 
body I ever met, except, ow your 
sixteen-year-old brother Jac 


Small Boy: ‘‘ Say, pa, teacher said to- 
day, ‘Study hard, v8 , time flies.’” 
Father : ery true, my son. Small 
Boy : ‘‘ Well, and a little while after he 
said, ‘Time leaves footprints.’ Now, pa, 
how can time leave footprints if it flies?” 


IMPORTANT. 


When visiting New York City, save Bag 
Express and Carriage Hire, and stop at t 
Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand Central 


Or i Handsumely Furnished Rooms at $1 and 
upwards per day, European plan. Elevators and 
al Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants re with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the City. 


- 


A few days ago a fond mother noticed 
that her little six-year-old son visited a 
particular corner in the garden quite 
often, and watched his movements. Go- 
ing to where he was stooping one day, 
she saw him examining a feather he had 
pulled out of the ground, to see if it had 
sprouted. His mother inquired his object 
in planting the quill, when the youngest 
replied : 

“Hum! I ess I am going to raise 
chickens as well as anybody.” 


Visitor (at ee school) : *‘ Child- 
ren, your teacher asked me to say a 
few words to you. How shall I begin?” 
Pupil (on the back seat) : ‘* ' Just as tney 
all do, ‘ When I was a boy.’’ 


A bright little lad, sitting by his father’s 
side in a pew, was given a coin to ~~ 

a collection plate. No sooner had 
posited the coin, than, in a loud whieper 
and excited manner, he asked : 

‘‘Papa, have you saved any circus 
money ?” 

A smile, broad enough to go overa large 
section of pews, was compelled by the cir- 
cumstance. 


Cut Rates to the West. 
Cheap tickets to ” ints in Kansas, Colorado, 


Indian Territo ene) ) Texas and other 
States and Tesritosies in the West will be sold _ by 
The and other 


October 
ask yews Ticket Agent or write 
i. Passenger 





For particulars 
ohn 5. Bye ate One 
to J 4 a 


The Safest 


ND most powerful alterative is 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Young and 
old are alike benefited by its use. For 
the eruptive dis- 
eases peculiar to 
children nothing 
else is 80 effective 
as this medicine, 
while its agreea- 
ble flavor makes 
it easy to admin- 
ister. 

“My little boy 
had large scrofu- 
lous ulcers on his 
neck and throat 
from which he 
suffered terribly. 
Two physicians 
but he grew continually 





attended him, 
worse under their care, and everybody 


expected he would die. I had heard of 
the remarkable cures effected by Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, end decided to have my 
boy try it. Shortly after he began 0 
take this medicine, the ulcers com- 
menced healing, and, after using several 
bottles, he was entirely cured. He is 
now as healthy and strong as any boy 
of his age.’’— William F. Dougherty, 
Hampton, Va. 

“In May last, my youngest child, 
fourteen months old, began to have sores 
gather on its head and body. We ap- 
plied various simple remedies without 
avail. The sores increased in number 
and discharged copiously. A physician 
was called, but the sores continued to 
multiply until in a few moaths they 
nearly covered the child’s head and body. 
At last we began the use of Ayer's Sar- 
saparilla. In a few days a marked 
change for the better was manifest. The 
sores assumed a more healthy condition, 
the discharges were gradually dimin- 
ished, and finally ceased altogether. 
The child is livelier, its skin is fresher, 
and its appetite better than we have ob- 
served for months.’’—Frank M. Griffin, 
Long Point, Texas. 

“The formula of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
presents, for chronic diseases of almost 
every kind, the best remedy known to 
the medical world.”—D. M. Wilson, 
M. D., Wiggs, Arkansas. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


Mass. 
Worth $5 a bottle, 


AIDS ILLUSTRATION 


FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS, TEACHERS’ 
INSTITUTES, SUNDAY SCHOOLS, ETC. 


The best and cheapest line of stencils in the 
market. 500 entirely new and elegant designs. 


STANDARD 


BLACKBOARD 


STENCILS. 


One sample map 24x36 in. and one figure design 
17x22 inches, with complete cata) e, directions 
for using, etc., sent postpaid for 10 cent stamp, 
if you mention this paper. 

The Elephant Stencils mentioned in this 
number will be sent to any address for 10 
cents. 





MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


E.L. KELLOCC &CO., 
Educational Publishers, 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 


COOD ACENTS WANTED. 


BOOKS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


We now are ready to su 
suitable books for School 74 
braries. School Officers and 
Teachers who wish to start or 
add to their School Libraries, 
are requested to send 6 cts. in 
stamps for the most valuable 
aid yet issued, called 1000 Best 
Books FoR ScHooL LrBRa- 
Ries. This is a classified cata- 
logue, contains 64 pp. 
suitable for different des 
indicated. Big discounts for 
quantities. A descri ae list of books with 
Eie'ac matey ant’ grate to sak the age 9 
e, an gra: su of 
the reader, and also classified into subject 


E. L, KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 











NEW YORK aad CHICAGO, 
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Appletons’ Arithmetics in Atlanta. 


OMtice Superintendent of Public Schools. 


A lanta, Ga., June 12, 1889. 
This is to Certify that at a meeting of the Board of Educa'ion 
on June 6, 1889, Appletons’ Arithmetics were adopted for ex- 
clusive use in the Primary, Grammar, and High Schools of the 
city, to take the place of Sanford’s Arithmetics now in use. 


(SIGNED) W. F. SLATON, 
Supt. of Schools and Secretary of Board. 








Every letter writer, author, 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 111 and 


= 


“THE STANDARD” 


WILSON’S TREATISE ON PUNCTUATION. 

rinter, proof-reader, instructor, or pupil should be 

familiar with this well-known and standard work on punctuation and capitalization. 
12mo. Cloth. 348 pp. Price, $1.00. 


27th Kdition. 


CLASS MANUALS. 
COCKER’S HAND BOOK OF PUNCTUATION. 


For use in Composition and Rhetorical exercises. 


BARDEEN’S COMPLETE RHETORIC. $1.50. 


A practical text book from an Editor’s workshop, and one of the best for class use. 
For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price by the publishers, 


60 Cents. 


113 William Street, NEW YORK. 





NOW READY: 


McGUFFEY’S ALTERNATE SIXTH READER. 


j=@9> A Literary Reader for Higher Grades; bound in full 
cloth, 432 pages; with ten full page illustrations and 129 choice 
new selections not found in the usual school readers ; biographical 


sketches, ete. 
PRICE, SIXTY CENTS. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRACC & CO., Publishers, 


137 Walnut Street, 28 Bond Street, 
CINCINNATI. NEW YORK, 





8 Hawley Street, 
BOSTON. 











JUST OUT. ha English and American Litera- 
a Wells’ Higher Algebra. 

LEACH, Southworth & CGoddard’s Elements of 

SHEWELL, & Composition and Grammar. 

SANBORN, IN PRESS. 

Publishers, Webster's First Bunker Hill Oration. 

BOSTON, Coleridge's Ancient erbee 

CHICAGO, Macaulay's Essay on Lord Clive, 
Edited by Professors in the Literature Department of Wellesley 

NEW YORK. ne Sountepe for admission by the Association of New 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
Drawing Books, Dra Models, 
and Artists’ Ma: 
Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Edu- 
cation. ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS, 
TO WHICH SPECIAL ATTENTION 18 CALLED. 
These MODELS have been specially designed for th 


een Kd Form and Dra in Prim and Gram- 
mar Schools. They consist of Solids and Table 

i'n carefully graded « @ beau Rd ase 

a an uty, and are 

— ed pA, hyd _ » ~, -- We have 

0! 
are absolutely” indi Indiapensatl to the ph. 
wing in every stage, and especially 


< youn ond and 
rt 
Yor k.. itt and particulars, address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO., 


7 Park Street, Boston, Mass 
79 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 


Late Sower, Potts&Co,, | PHILADELPHIA. 








THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES 
Dr. Brooks s Normal Mathematical Course 
1. Standard Arith, Course, in Four Books. 
2. Uniom Arith. Course, in Two Books, com- 

bining Mental and Written. 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. 
Montgomery’s Nor. Union 8) stem of Indust. 

Drawing. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 








JOHNSON’S 


[Jniversal (yclopedia 
Subscription Price, $48. 
A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 


11 GREAT JONES 8T., NEW YORK. 








TEACHERS’ WANTED. 


CHEMICAL LECTURE NOTES. 


By PETER T. AUSTEN, 
Prof. of General and Applied Chemistry, Rutger 
College, N. J. 
12mo, Cloth. $1.00. 


“It is admirably fitted to supplement any of 
the regular elementary works, and is invaluable 
to those students who stu‘ly, not merely to pass, 
but to know.”’—New England Journal of Educa- 
tion. 

“The chapter on *The Chemical Factor in 
Human Pro; * has all the fascination of 
romance ; indeed, in recounting wonders oe 
it casts in the shade ‘The Arabian Nights.*”— 
Christian Intelligence. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 
Mailed %d prepaid on receipt of the price. 








TO ALL BUYERS OF SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


P ERMIT us to call your attention to our special facilities for supplying SCHOOL-BOOKS at the lowest rates. 
Besides being YY-7: pusshosens in ID quan ean in the —— American book- Ywy — _ Prices, we a+ wy Agents for John sae; E. H. Butler & Co.; J. C. Buckbee & Co.; Charles 


Collins ; Cow wait & Co.; C ; Ginn & Co. 


ggs & Leach, She 
pee also a full line of the + Ciseations of of ¢i other ‘Ane can educational houses. ja - is tte the most general coll 


able to fill orders for amy quantity may be needed, and on the most favorable term 


Sanborn; John E 


er & Co.; and Silver, Bw 


rdett & Oo.; and carry in 


ection of educational publications in the country. We are consequently 


Our General Catalogue of American Books, with retail and net price and telegraphite code, sent on application. All letters of inquiry promptly answered. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 740 & 742 Broadway, NEW YORK. 





ANNOUNCEMENT. June, 1889. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO., Publishers, 
771 BROADWAY anp 67 & 69 NINTH STREET, NEW YORK. 
Beg to An the following ac to their list of Standard Text-books. 
THE FIRST PRINCIPLES ©' OF. POLITICAL ECONOMY. (Nearly Ready.) 
By P 8. M. MA NE, Hi wd College. 
LIGHT  cevnanan aera: A a Gu ide to Pyetomatio Instruction in Physical 
ening Fully Illustrated. (Nearly Ready.) 
By WM. ANDERSON, M.D., F.SS., ‘idelbht dondemy, Brooklyn, WV. Y. 
A SCHOOL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Revised Edition. (Nearly Ready.) 
By JOHN J. ANDERSON, Ph.D., Author of a Historical Series. 


ENGLISH CLASSIC SERIES. Fully orn for school use. 





No. 66. ADDISON’s SPRCTATOR. (Now ready.) umber.) (Ready in August.) 

“ 67.SCENES FROM GEORGE ELIOT'S ADAM |No. 75. ae. REPLY TO HAYNE. (Ready in 
Bepr. (Now ready.) 

* 68.MATTHEW ARNOLD’S CULTURE AND| “ 76 & "MACAULAY’s Lays OF ANCIENT 
ANARCHY. (Now ready.) RoME. (Double Number.) (Ready in Aug.) 

“ 69. DeQuINCEY’s JOAN OF ARC. (Now ready.) | “ 78. AMERICAN PATRIOTIC SELECTIONS. 

“ 70. CARLYLE’S Essay ON Burns. (Now ready.) Declaration of Independence. 


71. BYRON’s CHILDE HAROLD’s PILGRIMAGE. 
(Now ready.) 
* bay 4 8 RAVEN, AND OTHER PoEMS. (Ready 


n Jul 
~ —_ x 74. Pe cumar’ Lorp CiivF. (Double 


Washington’s Farewell Address, 
Lincoln’s Healy te dagen cpesem. Ete, 


art teen AND Sion. Included 
in No. 30, Enoch Arden, and The Lotus Eaters 








The attention of Teachers is invited to the hENEWABLE TERM 
PLAN of the 








Provinent Savines [ire Assurance Society|é: 


OF NEW YORK, 


which is the CHEAPEST, SAFEST AND F arrest contract of Life 
Insurance attainable. 

Teachers can add to their incomes by acting as agents. Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


WM. E. STEVENS, 
SECRETARY. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, 
PRES’'T AND ACTUARY. 


LEISURE HOUR MUSIC. 


HROUGH the heat of Summer, the cool days of 

the Autumn, and during the re siC 

cold and the long evenings of Winter, MUSIC 
is KING as an entertainer. 

Make home sweet and happy by using: 
Whipple’s Merry Making Melodies, $1. 
Osgood’s Rhymes and Tunes, $1. 

Children’s School Songs, 35 cents, 
Emerson’s Gems for Little Singers, 30 cents. 
Songs and Games for Little Ones, $2. 

Of Evenings, sing ‘‘ Gospel Song music ’’ 
from: 

Praise in Song, 40 cts. Voices of Praise, 40 cts, 
Gospel of Joy, 35 cts. Singing on the Way, 35c. 


Collections of Songs for refined Musicians, 
are: 


Song Classics, oa 
mete ~— of Hy $2.00. 


Ei ereat ', 4 Sr00. 


Classic Tenor Songs, $1.00. 


1.00. 
poy Test Pa, om, ‘Fe. 


Choice Sacred Solos 
ee for Social binging of the best quality, 
is in 

College songs, 


, 50 cents.; The same for Guitar 
or Banjo $1: Mt 


linstrel Songs, Old and New, 
War Songs, 50c.; American oatina Collec- 
tion, $1.; Vocal Guitar er $1.5 d Ola 
Songs We Used to Sing. 3 ons rolk's 
Tunes, 40c.; Jubilee and aameation Songs, 30c 


Any book mailed for retail price, 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


OLD BOOKS. OLD MAGAZINES. 


Do you want to sell them? They will bring 
you cash. 


No.gareade MILLER ‘oid Boot 








CHICAGO. 


Five Valuable New Books 


To be Published in July. 


HOBBS’ ACADEMIC AND HIGH 
SCHOOL ARITHMETIC, containing more 
than a thousand questions recently used in the 
examinations for admission into the leading 
colleges of the country. Price, $1.00. 

COMMON SENSE ARITHMETIC, 
Part II., for Grammar Grades. Price, 40 cts. 


THE GRAPHIC DRAWING BCOKS, 


Nos. 5and 6. Price, $2.00 per dozen; single 
copy, 20 cts. each. 
GREENE’S LANGUAGE HALF 


BLANK. No. 2, 20 cts. each 


A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 
3 E, 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 





NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY. 


Thorough instruction under ablest Masters in 
oe FINE ARTS, ELOCUTION, LIT- 

ERATURE, LANGUAGES, PHYSICAL 
CULTURE, AND TUNING. Tuition $5 to 
= term. Board and room including Steam 

eat and Electric Light, to $7.50 per week. 
For Lllustrated Calendar ving full information, 


t. TOURJEE, Director, Franklin Sq., BOSTON. 


EACHERS’ BOOKS. 
EACHERS’ RICES 


Elegant 84 page Also catalogue 
descriptive cata- of 1000 Best books 

: logue free if you for School Libra- 
mention t aagatens , ries; heavy dis- 
i est stock ; larges' B f us. 
discounts; promptness. counts. it 
K. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Pubs., 


25 Clinten Place, N. ¥. 185 Wabash Av., Chicago. 











National Dustless Crayon. 


A DUSTLESS CRAYON 


ALWAYS GIVES SATISFACTION. TRY IT. WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
Sole Agents: R. H.VOGDES& CO., 


WITHOUT GREASE. 


W. Cor, Chestnut & 12th S.; National Crayon Co., Philadelphia. 








